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£LT» CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

Thb city of Ely it titnated on a conriderable cminciiee in 
the Ide of Ely, which, strictiy •peakinfr* » that large tract 
of high land encompatsed with fent that were formerljL^v^ • • 
flowed with water, of which Ely it,tlie-pr^P<$Nd*^iafte,yi|^.***- 
givet name to the whole, in wh^V^ inolfidid alfft, the^rV- 
laget of Stretham and Thetford, Vlntfi^Q,i}|BW^D^SnV 
ton, Mepal, Witcham, Wentforth, Whio)ptoid^.lWntl^*».i^^ : 
Chetitham, making collectively but one i»lMi)fV7^tO«n^»** 
Cofeney, and Stuntney, though tometim^VeiijtaSN&ed pari of 
it, were, in their original state, di^oified by unall iolenrala 
of fenny ground, and therefore were distinct islands of them* 
selres. This tract is about seven miles in length, and iovr 
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io bnadth. Bat the whole distiiot Aow called the Isle of 
£17, ezteqds from the bridge at Tyd on the north, to Upwere 
on the south, twenty-eight miles in leqgth ; and from Abbot's 
or Bishop's Dell on tho east, to the river Nene, near Peter- 
borough, on the west, twenty-five miles in breadth. This 
district, besides the places above-mentioned, includes several 
considerable towns and villagef^ «« Wisbech, Whittlesey, 
DodingtoD, Ifarcb, Lcverlogton, Newton, Chatteris, &c. 
This island was denominatsd by the Saxons, Suth Gurwas 
but, according to Bede, obtained tba name of Mlge^ or Elig^ 
from the abundance of eels produced in the fens and waters 
that encompassed it. Other wrifceis hav« der-tved the appel- 
lation of this district from the British word U«Ufh signifying 
wiliows, which grew on the isle in great quantities. 

The origina} settlement appears to have been about a mile 
from the present city,, at a place called Cratendwte, now 
called CratendoQ-fieM, where, soon after the introduction of 
Christianity into .the kingdom of East Aoglia, Ethelbert, the 
principal Saxon king, fonnded a pharch, thniiigh the persua- 
sions of Augustine, archbishop of Canterbury ; but the mi- 
r^ssitfis wliom be had placed there to perform the dirine 
.*«|nfip^4n^f vi/)^r»driv^en away by Penda, kiOg of Mercia, mid 
ti\PrVl&^ redVc«f'to«<jdabrt. The next attempt, whic)i 
Rfoltf fro|h»'t!^;pi(t]r^of Etlfeldreda, daughter of Anna, king 
4Hf, EKIt^i^Mf^'/^ Hereswitha, his queen, proved mon 

*Ilthddt^*lg!yl b(^ about the year 680, at £xning, in 
SoiUfc. At a vef/iarly period she resolved to devota hes- 
seU^tp the servioe of God, and formed the design of retaining 
bev viigiqity, which in that age was regarded as essential to 
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Chritttao ptvfectioo. Tlik she acoomplishod under the opera- 
tion of aanf dUBcnltiet^ for ibe uns twice ttarrieds onoe by 
the antfaority of her pwcatt; nod a teoood time tbrongb the 
Inincnce of her nncle Etbelwold, then king of £ast Anglin. 

Tonberty her Ibit hutUand, waa a principal nobleman 
among the East Angles, being one of those Matdermen, or 
princes, afterwards called Ernie* and Comiiet^ who in the 
Saxon times held one or more distrids hereditarilj^ and in 
fttOy or by royal grant ; and with the bishops composed the 
snprsme council of the nation. Having prevailed on him to 
relNin from the oonsnmmation of the marriage rites^ they 
UvBd together three years, wlien Tonbert died, and Ethel- 
dreda came into Inll possession of the bic of Ely, which had 
been settled on her in dower. 

The teotporal jurisdiction which the bishop of this see now 
possesses, is partly the same as Tonbert was invested with, 
and which, on his death, descended to Etheldreda. This 
kdy- intrusted its management to Orio, who was called <' the 
upper Soldfrmtm of her honsehold 5" and went herself into 
vatinement, intending to paps the remainder of her days in 
nets of devotion, accompanied by a few particular frienda, 
whom she bad chosen for their religious qualifications. Hav^ 
Sng continued a considerable time in solitude, her hand was 
again solicited by prince Egflrid, son of Oiwy, king of North* 
nmberland, whom she at length married ; but, according to 
the narrations of Bede, and other historians, lived with Mm 
twelve years without conceding' her rirginity, which she ap* 
pears to have guarded by a private agreement made with the 
prince before marvii^. 

On the death of Oswy, in the year 610^ Egfrid succeeded 
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to the throne; but royalty had no influence over the mind ef 
Etheldreda, who preferred eUrifteied seclntion to eouifly 
splendor. Her ideti of religioni duties oontinning the Muney 
she requested her husband's permiision to leave the eonit, 
and retire to some monastery, where she might have more 
leisure to attend the doties of devotioo. Wearied with her 
importunity, he gave consent ; and she entered and received 
the sacred f<eil in the monastery of Coldingham ; but Egfrid's 
esteem for her inereasin^, he resolved^ as persuasions were 
ineffectual, to remove her by force. Etbeldreda obtaining a 
Jcnowledge of this design, left her retirement, and fled to the 
Isle of Ely. The king pursued, and, according to the monk- 
ish legends, overtook her near a rocky eminence, whither the 
queen sought refuge, and was suddenly surrounded by water, 
which oDutinned to -encompass her for several days. Egfrid 
believing this to be an interposition of heaven in her fiivour« 
retired to Tork, and permitted her to pursue her jouniey. 

When Etbeldreda arrived in the isle, she at first designed 
to repair the old church of Ethelbert's foundation, and erect 
a monastery near it ; but the spot on which Ely is now ri* 
tuated being closer to the river, and more, pleasant, she al« 
tared her determination, and began the boildiogs near tha 
dte of the present cathedral, about the year 67d, and in a 
little time assembled a numerous congregation of religions 
persons. Her establishment was noi of any particular order ; 
but the strictness of their manner of life may be estimated 
from the conduct of Etbeldreda, when she became abbcsSi 
which is thus described by Bede ^— *' fVom her first entrance 
on her office, she never wore any linen, but only woollen gar- 
ments. She usually ate only twice « day, except on tha 
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gnc^r festindt, or in timet of utkocia ; and if iiM' bealtfr 
permittedy ihe never retnmed to bed alter nintinty which 
wore held at midnight, hot continiied her piaTer* in the 
church till break of day." — ^The high opinion entertuned of 
her canctity, induced several dignified personi to become her 
converts, and live nnder her direction, particnlarly her eldest 
sister, Sexbniga, qoeen of Kent ; Ermenilda, her daughter, 
qaecn of Mercia; and her daughter, the princess Werburga; 
who all succeeded to the government of the monastery, and 
with Etbeldreda, were for many centuries regarded as saints. 
The maintenance of the society was defrayed by the profits 
arising from the government of the Isle of Ely, which was 
settled on the monastery by the royal foundress, and confirm- 
ed with all its immunities and privileges by the pope. On 
the death of Ethcldreda, she was placed in a wooden coiBii, 
and, by her express order, buried in the common ccmetoy 
of the nuns ; but her body was removed sixteen yeara after^ 
wards into the church, and deposited in an elegant marble 
coffin, which the monks had found near the walls of the 
mined city of Oraniaceaster, This translation was- mada on 
the seventeenth of October, 695, which day was afterwards 
deeme'i a festival, and still retains a place in our calendar* 
When the body was removed, the flesh was sound, and free 
from corruption. Various miracles were attributed to her 
wooden coffin, and the clothes in which she had been interred ; 
and a spring, frunous for its healing qualities, was said to 
have burst forth from the spat where she had first bean 



Werbmga was the last id>bcss whoia imbm has dctoended 
to xa, thoogh the monattny continMd under the order and 
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difcipKiM.Mldbliibed by St. Btheldreda far 197 yoan) and 
ito ttMnatn Temaiaed in peace ani fecuiiiy till about tbc fnv 
8f •, when this -place of retirement irat diecovered by* the 
SaHeSy who invaded the wit, and, tboagb at Vret refilled by 
the bcavery of the iofahbitantsi retumed m great iraiiibeia^ 
sad tuvastaent tiraj defeniive effort. The Danct marched 
imili^diately to the aonastery^ p«t the feligiont to the ftW««d> 
set fire to 4he choncfa aad^other bniidiuga^ and departed load^ 
ed- with the epoily not only of .the town and fitonatlery, baft 
alto of all the Beigbfaonring phnev) whow iababitaats had d»* 
poftited 4hBir valnables at £ly for bdter security. 

•.Beoih«d, king of Atkrciay who had levied an annyto pur- 
sue the Danesi aonexed the. joifisjUction of the isle, and the 
ravenoes pi the. 'monastery, to the cnwo,. which retainH 
th«ni 4tU the reign of. fiUgac, who intimated an iataition of 
TCStoring the anoientfmenaaterylQ Ethel wold, bisbot> of Wi»» 
ebester. . This preliite havkig provided^ monksi aad qected 
sodie aecnbns who had repaired the aisles of the church, aad 
leCDDHnenced tliriae woorshtp, agi<eed with .the ki*g for Iht 
sorveader of the whole district of. the Isle of Ely. The char^ 
ler, graated by Edgar, is dated at J^^men, in .the year 
974^* It prof ides <for the sornnder of the Isle, with all its 
appoatenaDoes, privMeges, powek* to try causes, &c. ia coai^ 
dcaation of i&xty hides of •landy^'and A-QJn, in money, aad a 
cracifix of gold, to be g&mi to the kingi 
: Xho first abbot, of tbas-Mdred monastery was Britbaotb, 
who was appointed by Edgar, aad exerted himself te oom*' 
plete the repairs of the church, which, when finished, waa 
dedicated, bf tha oalebratcd archbishop Duastan, te 8t.i%ter 
and the Viiigin Mary. The abbot was assisted in He busi- 
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)Be« of hto otBce by Leo^ A moilky who greatly eontribnted 
t» the Menrity of the poMcstiont of tke moDaMery, by pfocn- 
ring 8 meeting of tbe principal inbabitaiiU of tbe iBte^ and 
tha adjoining countietfy in which the rigbti of' the locicty 
ware a«certained, and the boundaries of their ettatet dia- 
ctuatd^ aad settled to tfaa satis&ctioii of tbe whole asseaably, 
Ob this occasion, a deep ditch was aaade throngh the fens^ 
and caAed Abbot's or Bishop's Dvlf, as a flaemorial, and 
boQDdary between tbe respectife^ possessions» The ditch 
that crosses the road from Stuntney to Soham, hanng a 
bridge over it, called Delf Bridge, (rebuilt by the dean and 
chapter in 1769),. is the utmost boundary of the Isle of Ely 
oB that side, and is, without doubt, the same that was called 
Bisbop's Delf. The property of tbe church was much augment- 
ed by the large purchases, of land made by tbe abbot, who ia 
laid to have been slaia by the orders of queen Elfrida, whose 
stnrants heated sharp-pointed irons in the fire, and thrust 
them' into his body beneath his arm-pits. This murder con- 
tinaed andi^vered till the contrition of Elfrida for the as- 
sassination of Edward, her son-in-law, induced her to confesa 
it wHh her other crimes. 

Flrom this period tiU the time of tbe Conqocst| the abbey 
eofatiMied to flourish greatly, its possessions being Increased 
by the gifts of manybenelacton, but particularly by Lsofwio, 
a Sinon nobleman, who rebuilt and enlaiged the south side 
of the church ; and duke Brithooth, who was killed by the 
Dimes St Maldei, in Essex, and buried in the choir at Ely. 
Tb«» privileges of tbe me aaste sy were confirmed by king Ca- 
oute^ and again by Edwatd the CoDfiessor^ who received the 
early part of bii edocatiaa hcte| and granted the abbot a new 
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charter, which eDamcrated a|l the pottetiioiUy rights and 
prifilcges of the chufch, and was oonfimed by pope Victor 
the Second. 

During the oonfusioBs occasioned by the Norman Invauon, 
the abbey was deprived of many estates ; and Thorstan, the 
•seventh abbotj being fearful that its whole possessions would 
be seised by the Conqueror^ resolved to support the interest 
of Edgar Btheling, whom he considered as the real heir to 
the crown, and gave assistance and shelter to several £ii^^h 
lords, that were determined to defend their country from the 
domination of one whom they regarded as an usurper. The 
natural strength of the Isle of Ely was supposed capable of 
resisting the progress of WilUam*s army ; and, among other 
noUemen, Edwin, earl of Chester ; Morcar, earl of Noitb- 
'umberland ; and Hereward, son of Leofric, lord of Bninne, 
in Linoolnshire, sought refuge in it, while insurrectiotts were 
raising in different quarters of the kingdom. Hereward was 
elected general, and exerted his military talents in the neces- 
sary measures to defend the isle from the expected attack of 
the Normans, who invested it in the summer of 1069. 

William commanded the assailants in person, and attempt- 
ed to force a passage on the western side, by forming a cause- 
way over the fens, of sUaw, wood, and bags of earth ; hot 
the w6ik was obstructed by Hereward in several successful 
sallies. Some disturbances in the north of England breafciqg 
out about the same period, the king was obliged to raise the 
siege, to which, however, he returned in the spring of the 
year 1 070» and encamps on a ^ot opposite to iUdrey, where 
a neck of firm land, stretching into the fen, rendered the pas- 
sage into the isle narrower thiOi in any other part. From 
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thU fpot Im ourried on the work $ but the water havinf , by iti 
wrif ht, dcf troyed a dam which he bad formed acroM the liter, 
he retired to Brandoo, oo the eastern tide of the iile, where, 
in a oonncil of war, it was resolved to renew the attack iinini 
the tame point Hereward, who had attended the cooncil 
in dispute, retomed in the habit of a fisherman, and set fire 
to the magaxines of straw and timber which William's troops 
had collected, and taking adtantagc of the confusion, made 
a snocessfnl sally with his boats, and destroyed the forts which 
his enemies had erected. 

The camp that was occupied by the Conqueror's army 
when he besieged the Isle of Ely, is still nsible at the south 
end of Aldrey-Causey, within the manor of Wirelingham, and 
is corruptly called BtUar* HiUs, — ** That this camp reoelTed 
its name from Belasins, or Belesis, one of the Conqncrof^s 
generals in this expedition, is er ident from a manuscript new 
in the British Museum, entitled, Siory found in tie I*k ^ 
Sfy, in which are these words : * We endured the Tiolent 
threats of the Normans seven years together, untyll soch 
tyme as Belasyus, generall of the Kyng'sarmy in thys serrioe, 
of whom certain Hylls, which at the south end of Aldrcth 
Causey were built for the safety of the Armyes, took their 
names, which we now by corrupt speech call Bdsars 
HiUes, &c." 

The king, inflamed with resentment, proceeded to Gaai- 
bridge, where he alienated all the estates and manors ef the 
monastery, situate without the isle, to his Norman followers. 
This was the surest mode of extorting the snbmissioa of the 
monks ; but as the English ofiioets fod at their tables^ with 
their ame in constMit readlncts for uae^ they dared not oier 
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to nake teims with the king^ till they wtare in Mine distnts 
for proviMons ; bi^ even then their penimioiit were ineffee- 
.tnal ; for their gaesti coald not be premied on to agree to 
Hiehrxletignt, WitbiBgy however, to make tlieir own peaee 
wftii- the soeercigny the abbot, .with eewerah of his monkt, 
left Elf privately^ and went to Willtam at Warwick, where 
they Implored hie pardon ; and the abbot, in a teciet intcr- 
^w, having inforteed the king of the beat meaiom for rt- 
dnoiBg the isle, and promised to use his greatest exertions to 
compel its defenders to obedience, returned with his lolloweis 
to Blyi. 

•In the ensuing year, the islanders received reinforcemeiits 
flmn their friends in Scotland, ahd the north, of EngUnd: 
but Wiljiam being rtfi^olved to crush their rtfting hopes, 
mareh^d a large army to Te-codamvoce the siege* He tbeh 
gaire orders for tbe completion of the causeway, which, after 
several moatlis severe labor, Was perfected, and stren^hened 
by forts and military dnginesw Tbe soldiers^ were tern 
Offered to proceed, but soon fennd their mansb impeded by 
some dciip waters, which lay between them and the firm land, 
itei were obliged to drag a number of boats through the fens, 
in order to make a floating bridge, to enable thcm^to conttnile 
their progress. The exertions of the besieged inci^ased, aad 
they disputed tbe passage with much firmness ; but the snpe- 
rmt ehlll <tf the Nortnan soldiers In tbe use of their military 
ctoglncs, overpowered resistaboey add victory declared for the 
kingk Great numbers of tbe English were slain in the batlhi ; 
and many of those who w«e made prisoners,* wen crnAlTy 
imttikMi some having tMr eyes patent, and othera their 
bandl and feet cat off, thai they might icaain aa iiviog 
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momiaieiiti of the Conqvoroi's Tengeance^ tod beeonc « 
feenror to such ai presumed feo ditpate hit aathority. 

The king had no toooer becene master of the islcy that 
he took possession of the monastery ; but pardoned the monks 
tkroogh the intercession of Gilbert, earl of Clare^ and the pro« 
mise of payment of seven hundred marks, >whioh on a sli^t 
pretence was increased to one thousand. Many of the Nor- 
man officers were now quartered on the monastery^ and Xht 
most Taluable furniture of the church seized by the king; but 
the gold^ silver, and jewels, were afterwards restored throngli 
the firmness of Theodwiui^ a monk of Jumiage, in Normandy^ 
whom the Conqueror had appointed to succeed the abbot 
Thurstan, but who refused to accept the office, nidess every 
attkle of the above descriptioo was given back. 

This circumstance was eommemorated by an ancient paintr 
tag on the walls of the great refectory of the moaasttry, 
oalled Tabula Eliensis^ in which the arms, names, and 
efligies, of the officers were depicted, together with the monks 
their companions. This painting appears to have been first 
mentioned in the ** Story of Ely," which Fuller, in bis 
church history, supposes to have been written in the reign of 
Henry thb Seventh. Several engravings of it, firom ancicat 
eop&es, have been published ; one of them by Blomefield, 
from ao old paxchment roll ; another by Fuller, from a tran- 
leript OD the walls of the dean's dining-room ; and a third 
by Bentbam, from an ancient painting now in the episcopal 
palace at £ly. According to the traditionary tale which 
accompanies it, the origlaal patath^g wac depicted on the 
walls of the refectory to ivcord tho mntoat satiaiMtloB itlilch 
existed between the monkc and their gnetts | and the time 
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wbeD it was dooe, u odd to be looii after tbe depaiton of 
the latter for Normandy^ whither they were tent by tbe 
Conqvcror, to quell the infarrectkm excited against bim by 
Ilia Mm Bobert Tbe Bev. Mr. Cde, io a critical ezamina* 
tioD of the namcsj arms, &c. of this paiDting^ published in 
the appendix to Bcntham's Ely, imagines it not to have been 
of SDob remote origin as is pretended, bat confesses it to be 
** a great curiosity, and Taloable piece of anti^ity." 

On the death of Theodwin, in 1076, the administration of 
tbe aflbirs of the abbey was bestowed on a monk named God- 
frey, who retained its entirie management for several years^ 
and.had snificient influence with the king, to obtain his per- 
mission that the rightv and liberties of the monastery should 
be entjuired into. In a great assembly, convened for the pur- 
pose at Rentford, a small rillage in Suffolk, bordering on 
Cambridgeshire. The proceedings of this meeting being 
certified to the king by his barons, he issued a precept, in 
conformity with its decision, to the sheri£Es of the several 
counties interested, directing them to put the church of Ely 
in poss^on of all U|e rights, customs, and pririleges, it 
enjoyed at king Edward's death. In the year 1081, Godfrey 
was removed to Malmsbury, and Simeon, brother to Walko- 
lin, bishop of Winchester, appointed to the abbacy of Ely. 
This prelate, soon after bis promotion, laid the foundation of 
the magnificent conventual church, which has been justly 
characterised as one of the most curious monuments of eccle- 
siastical antiquity in the kingdom : he spared no exertions^ 
of which bis age was capable, to carry it on with vigor ; but, 
partly from insoficient fonds^ and partly fnm the n^lect of 
tbote to whom his infirmities had obliged him to entrust its 
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«nciitioii, it leoiaincd iio6niihcd at the time of hit dMCiw^ 
which happened in 1098, when be bed completed bit lOOtb 
year. Bicbard, hit tnccettor, proteented the boilding with 
diligence ; and the eattern tide being flnithed In the year 
1106, the bodiet and tbrinet of the laintt Etbeldreda, 
Sexbnrga, Ermenilda, and Werburga, were remored from 
til* old chnrcb, and dcpotited inthe new ttmchire before the 
altar. The annnal rerennet of the abbey, abont thit jperiod, 
amounted to 1400/. 

lUchard, who wat the latt abbot, tolicited Henry the Fiitt 
to ettablith & bithopric here ; but though hit importunitiet 
were rery ni|pent, the detign wat not effected till after hit 
death, in 1107* Henrey,. bithop of Bangor, wat the first 
appointed to the new tee, which wat partly tahen from the 
diocete of Lincoln, wbote bbhop bad the manor of SptUdr- 
wiekp Hantingdonthire, in exchange. Herrey procured many 
giftt and privileget for hit bithopric ; and alto the grant of a 
fiur, toOftmmence at Ely on the third day preceding the 90th 
of June, which wat the annivertary of the death of Ethel- 
dreda, and to continue for tercn dayt. The conduct of thit 
bithop appeart in tome particniart not to have been contit- 
tent with justice ; for baring obtained the king't mandate to 
make an ejuai division of the abbey ettatet between the 
bithopric and the monkt, he contrived to retain a full third 
of the pottettiont more than he wat entitled to. 

When the pottettions of the bishopric and monattery were 
thnt tepaiated, the management of the latter derolred on the 
prior, who wat at first chosen by the bithop, but aiterwardt 
elected by the monkt. TThit officer had apartmentt for him- 
aelf and family dittUict from thote of the tociety, and wat 



QMNOly ityled kiri prioiv From tb« jcar 1418» till th« Di»- 
m4o¥oo» the abbey wm coniidered as a mitred one* 

JN^geHw, with a view to aiutt the £mpre« Matilda, dur- 
ing bcr eoptest with king Stepbeo^ erected a cattle at Elyi 
a«d anotb^r. at Aldeey }> yet be waa ditpoMeiscd of all bis 
«itfit«.aad veieoties by tbe kiogy wbo auddenly passed tbe 
cirer with bia bone, aiad iMMle himself master of tbe i4i j 
boltbeUsg 800O afterwards takeo prisoDcr at JineolDi NigcW 
lus profited by tbe opportunity, and, with tbe aid of some 
fiMBOes sent him by tbe eippress, recorered the isle, and was 
feisstated in bis.biibopric, which, with a short iatcmiissio% 
be retained till bii deaitb, 'at 1 164. 

After the surrender of the monastery to Henry tbe Eighth, 
that nonasch, by bis letted patent^ dated September tbe 
Httb| 1641, granted a cbarteir to coareet the eonTentoai 
chaich'into a cathedral, by the.title of tbe cathedral chnich 
of tbe undiridcd trinity; the establishment fef the pefw 
ftnmaace of divine service to consist of a dean, a priest, and 
«^ht psebindaries, with other ministers : tbe dean and pii»> 
bendaries to form a body corporate. Thomas Gooderich, the 
tbifty««eeoDd bishop, Yirbo at that time held the tee, was a 
aeakms promoter of tbe reformation ; and bis injunctions to 
demolish images, sbrines, relics, and other taperstitloat 
emblems, were ezeefkted with so mnicb pnnctoaKty, that no 
trace of them remains withio his diocese; though beibre 
fliat period it contained autiiy objects of frequent resort. 

In the first parliament of Elijabetb, an act was passed^ 
which empowered the queen to retain any lands belonging 
to ^baleeer aee migbt beoomo vacant^ andto give tenths, 
and impropriate reotoffictimlead of them. Thiawasagfcat 
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diia4T«itig« to the bitboprio of Bly, whiob» iiodor thit act, 
waf dcpfiwd of ntnon whoM ictomioi •mownt«d to up- 
wards of 1 189/. jfilf' Tb« buhop po«i«Mm all tho rifbti 
of a comity palatiocy and U MTareign witbin tba We, wbete 
aUeaoift an beavd and determined by a judge of hli ap- 
pointing, vbo boldi as»i«es» goal delivery, nnd qnaiter 
aawiontf and bas proper officert under bim to pretervo tbe 
pcaee, and ezeoute bis decitiont. 

Tbe cathedral of £1y is the worknanabip of very different 
peiiodc, and diaplayi a flngular adnixtore of fariont ttylm 
of aiehitectore ; yet, notwithftanding tbe diwinilarity of ite 
partk, when oomidered ae a whole, it mnit nnqoettionably be 
regarded at a very magnificent ftroctore. It it alto ioteiett- 
ing from fiviiitbiog tbe antiquary with the adTantage of 
obtaining an aequaintance with the modet of building 
practised by our anoettors in different aget, and which can 
best be acquired from a comparatire examination. 

The north and south transepts are the oldest parts of tbe 
cathedral, and were erected in the reignt of William BxitoB 
and Henry the First. Here the arches are circular, at wett 
at in tbe nare, which was begun about the middle of tbe 
seign of the latter monarch, and completed before 1174. 
Between Ibis period and the year 1 1 89, bishop Rydel erected 
the great west tower, which was anciently flanked on the 
north side by a building of the same kind at that on tbe 
toutb ; but thit either fell, or was taken down, and another 
bnilding began in its place, but never carried higher than 
twelve or lourteen feet. Tbe interior view of this tower it 
particularly beantifhl, H being deeeeated with tmall ooiomas 
and arcbee mumiag round ht tevieral ttoriet, and li^^ted by 
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twcntf-KTeD windows. The lower pttt wm repftfacdy and 
new CMed with ttoney in the middle of tbo fiftccntb centoiy; 
bnl the bcmntj of the lower was dcstrojcd in » eonridenble 
degree^ bj the ioiertioo of a bclfrey-floor, and tarioot bcana 
irregnlarif ditpoecd to direct the eonrM of the bell-ropei. 
This belfrejy with other cnmbrons obstmctionsy has been 
t em o ted during the present year, throogh the nnntfisenea 
and taste of the right rcr. James Torhe, the inrcsent bishop, 
who has also enabled the dean and chapter to repair the 
mvtilated decorations of the tower, and restore the whole to 
its original splendor. The handsome FettiMe at the en- 
trance, fbnneily called the OmUUee, was bnih about the year 
1900, by bishop Enstachins. This has lihewise been repaired ; 
and the gronnd in front so much lowered, that, instead of a 
descent at the entrance of three or foor steps, as foi me ily , 
there is now an ascent into it of one step. 

The foundation of the elegant structure which now foras 
the choir, but was originally the presbytery, was laid by 
H«|^ Nofthwold, the eighth bishop, in the year IftSd, and 
Caished in lft60. The three meet western arches were des* 
troyed by the foil of the lofty stone tower in the night ef tha 
Iftth of February, 1899. This tower stood in the centre of 
the building on four arches, which gare way, and precipitated 
it to the ground. To prevent the recurrence of a like acci* 
dent, Akn de Walsingham, sub-prior of the conrent, and 
sacrist of the church, a person eminently rersed in architec- 
ture, designed and erected the present magnificent ortagonal 
tower, which issupported on eight pillars, oorcred withadome, 
and terminated by an elegant fontem. The mitals of the 
pillatB are omannited with mde historical camoigSy whieh 
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repreicnt the principal ereots in the life of Etheldreda. Thii 
octagon it probably unequalled by any other of the kind : 
the stone-work wai completed in six years, and the wood- 
work raised thereon, and covered with lead, in about fifteen. 
The whole was perfected in the year 1S48, at the expense of 
ft406/. 4#. Md, It is not equilateral. There are four longer, 
and four shorter sides, alternate, and respectively equal. 
The longer are to the shorter as ten to six. In fact, it is a 
square with its comers cut off. 

Four lofty arches, in the four longer sides, open into the 
four principal parts of the church. Alternately with these, 
in- the four shorter sides, are as many more, much lower, 
(with windows above them) opening obliquely into the aisles, 
above and below the transept. The arches are alt supported 
by those elegant clustered and conjoined columns, which 
were then come into use. Their capitals are wreaths of 
flowers and foliage. 

Above the key-stone of each of the high arches, there is, 
or rather was, a whole-length sitting figure, probably of 
some saint. Even in their seemingly-inaccessible situation, 
they were not secure from the merciless chisel and millet of 
the intrepid Puritan. With very great pains, doubtless, 
and no little danger, they have all been hacked and defaced. 
The other four sides are more ornamented ; but still the 
ornaments are chaste, and not profuse. . The four low 
arches in them are under canopies resting on good carved 
heads, which have been snflered to remain perfect. Those 
on the north-east are said to be intended for Edward the 
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Third and bis qocen Philippa, in whose time the building 
waa erected. It is likely enough that they were so. Heads, 
closely resemblii^ them, are to be seen in other churches of 
that age. Oo the south-east arch, are the beads of a bishop 
And a priest ; perhaps meant for bishop Hothaih and prior 
Crauden. Opposite to this, on the north-west arch, are the 
beads of another priest, apparently younger, and of some ' 
secular person in long hair. Who would not be glad to be 
convinced, that the former was a resemblance of the admi- 
rable architect himself ? On* would not be so curious about 
the remaining "one, kiior attcgether unwilling to suppose it 
the head of the master-aaason. On the remaining arch, at 
the south-west, are two figmres which seem to ba?e no rela- 
tion whatsoever to the rest. One of them, is of a beast, and 
^le Other a grotesque human 6gurc in a cowl. 

A little above these lower arches, arc three bvackets with 
canopies. The figures are gone of course, but some oma- 
ipental heads remain Wnburt. Immediately abave these 
oaoopjies is a sort of epbattled omameBt, and thm a window 
qf fbnr lightsi, and various tracery above. It is. Extremely 
sharp-pointed, tfacT sidei of the arch almost reetiliscar, in 
tjbe taste of Edward the Tbird^s mtigo. Tovwards the top, 
each wUidew is faced internally, witha treilit or lattice-work 
ia^toDC tracery, which adds to the elegance of tba window, 
withoat Interdepting the light. These windows rise exacthf 
to the jsame height with the higlwr arches. > 

Between each two arches^ high and low, k a small cluster 
of Tery alender col«ouis*, ; On eack of these^ latbcv higher 
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thfto the ftpriog of the lower arcbet, it repieieiitedy in relief^ 
■ome paMlge of , the life of St £tlMshli«da. 

The three arches eastward of the octagoa were rebuilt 
about the same period by bishop Hotham, and arc very 
highly embellished. The Taaltiog is divided ioto regu- 
lar Qompafftments by varioas Jribs, which spring from the 
capitals of the pillars, and are ornamented at the intersec- 
tions with flowers and elegant foliage, execated with much 
skill. The arches of the -second arcade, and the windows 
above them, are deoorated with gracefol and delicate traoery 



In the spandrils of the first lower arch on the sonth side 
are the arkus of the see, (gnles, three dncal coronets or) ; 
and those of bishop Hotham, (barry of ten aiure and ar- 
gent, on a canton or a martlet saUe). 

Between each two of the lower arches, there is a projec- 
tioo, of the shape of a semi-eonc inverted, exuberantly 
adorned wHh foliage in high relief. From this rises a 
eolumu t)(^wcen the upper an^s and windows, andfroB 
the top of it spring the ribs of the vaulting, which spread in 
krisb ramifications over it, dividing it into angular com- 
partments, and at the angles are flowers and other «ma- 
Ments, corioQsly carvod, and eriginally coloured and gilded. 

The mean palpift, whic4i, tilt very latrfy, blemished thii 
part of the cathedral, has been removed to its proper place, 
a village choreli. The persevering munlficeBoe of the pre- 
sent bkbep has satotiMted lor k one of carved Engtirfi oidi, 
•fan octagonal form, mi Nomun odnmas and arahct, with 
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their characterittic moiildiiigty bcaaCifnUy and correetly «>»- 
€at4Ml under the direction tk Mr. Groveiy an aicbitcet of con- 
siderable repate. 

The-wood-worfc of the dome and lantern, 'with part of the 
roof, was repaired between the years 1757 and 1762, hf 
-Mr. James Essex, of Cambrtd^; and the choir, which was 
then under the lantern, was alsocempved, by his direction, 
to its present situation. This very important improvieBeot 
greatly contributes to the beauty of the cathedral. 

At the two columns which terminate bishop Hotham^s 
work began the semi-circular east end of the original church, 
•eitendiog a very little way further. It .was taken -down in 
the year 1335, by the eighth bishop, Hugh^e NorthwoM, 
and this beautiful addition ol six arches was made and 
finished at his ezpense, in seventeen -years. It was called 
.the presbytery, a common name for the chancel or east «nd 
4>f a church, though now out of general use. • In Ibis in- 
stance, however, it has been retained to our days. ' At the 
^dedication of it, and the removal of the-veliqurs and ahitees 
»of the holy viiginsinto it in 1959, Henry the Third and -his 
4»nft were present, and magnificently entertained by the 
l>ishop. -> 

It is separated from bishop Hotham's^work<by.two strong 
l>ien, in the coostrutftion 4if which theve Is -something re- 
markable s -this .may be better viewed in- the side Msles. 
The two styles, which have been denominated the early, 
4Uid ornamented English) being thus brought together in 
Absolute contact, an -opportunity ii^flbidod of judging of^he 
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coBpanrtiTe nerits of each. Mr; Bentbam deieribet the 
latter as highly embellMbed, the other as richly ornamented 
indeed, but still mi^estically plain and simple. Richly or- 
namented no donbt it is, and majestical $ bnt it seems not 
happily, if consistently, characterised by the epithets plain 
and simple. In positive quantity of ornament, there scema 
to be a great resemblance. Many of the same respedif e 
parts in each are ornamented, yet there is a striking diffe*' 
rence in the general resalt. In the ante-choii:, the omap- 
ments, in some places, seem exuberant and vedandant ; and 
in others, strong and weak ; heary and light parts seem at 
variance with each other. In the choir, all is consistent;. 
The ornaments are varioos indeed,- and copious, but all uni» 
fonnly dcgant and graceful. Every thing seems in its pro- 
per place, and fitly proportioned ; all harmonize, and, taken 
aU together, give a general character of lightness- and ele^ 
gance. This is no where more conspicuous than in the roo^ 
the plain ribs of which, diveiging from their imposts, in- 
stead of crossing each other and spreading into intricate 
forms, go straight to a longitudinal mid-line, running from 
west to east, and decorated with coloured figures or flowers, 
where the springers meet it. There is a precise Une of 
separation between this and the move elaborate ceiling of 
bishop Hotham's work. Being thus- brought into contact, 
the two may be con^Mured with singular ease and advantage* 
That strength was efectually consalted, has been proved 
by the event. Tbb building has stood but little short of six 
hundred years ; and H does not appear that any mere im^ 
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portant repairs hatfr bti^n found necesiary, tbm thdie whkb 
max be reimaiibered by some personi bow liviifg. Tbe 
timber roof was repaired^ ami tbe caat end, wbich was near 
two fBet out of the perpeBdicular, was skilfully and eicc- 
ttmlly Mstored by farce of sorewsy andee t^a direction of Mr. 
JSssex the itrcbit«6ty 'about forty, years a§o. 

Every part of tbe fabric brats' undeniable marks of •rigr' 
naiity, eieeept tbe two windows of the second lier^ on eaeh 
side, nei^&t tbe organ. Behind tbese^ tbe roof of tbe sMe 
a»les>nse> tan h^ber tban-tbe first tier of arpbes, whereas in 
tbe other foyr it covers the second. When this alteration 
took plaoe, or what, gave occasion to it, does not appear ; 
blH it was certainly toot (^ tbe orilfinal design^ Tbe roof 
was o€ equal height tbroaghout. These windows have bees 
fittedtup* witk litfeevy exactly resembling, that of the eorres" 
p<AideBt;af€hea in the aate^cholr* Tbe frames do notappear 
to bave< beenrralUivedv 

Tbff^.afcbesof tbe second tier- are separated, by a cluster 
•f abttibr. shafts, into two smaller with trefoil hieads, and 
bet#ees the two a quatrefeil; all highly adorned, with 
cnriosM and beautiful mouldings. 

The npper windows are of three hmoet^sbaped lights 
under oneareb of the saaM span with those betow, and 
adtxlMsd in the same taste. 

The east end i» cmiaently beantifol^ and will not, by any 
meanS) skrink lirom comparison with the more gorgeotas ter- 
minatio» of an/ church built aftejr great end windows came 
into fashion^ There are twa tiert of ligbtt ; the lower con- 
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fli«ts of tbrecy Yery bigb laDcet-tbapedy and all equal ; the 
second of fire, the ntiddle one being bigber, and those on 
the sides gradually lower. These, intermizod with nnme- 
roQs slender pilasters, and set off by a profusion of leafy 
mouldings, of great beauty and variety, may be fairly allowed 
to exhibit as much magnificence, and more gracefulness and 
elegance, than the splendid glare of one huge window filling 
almost the whole cod. 

These windows have certainly been adorned with painted 
glass, but that was of course demolished in the general 
wreck. Bishop Mawson had agreed with an artist to fill 
them with modern stained glass. The middle light of the 
fire was to have contained a whole-length figure of St. Ethel- 
drtida, and below it the royal arms ; the next light on the 
right-hand side, a whole length of St. Peter, and below it 
the artms of the bishop, impaled with those of the see ; that 
nn the left-band, a whole-length of St. Paul, and below it 
the arms of the then dean. Dr. Thomas ; and the two side 
lights the arms of the prebendaries, four and four, accord- 
ing to their precedency in the choir. The middle light he* 
low was to have contained a picture of the Nativity, with 
angels descending in a stream of light ; the two side lights 
figures of the four £rangelists. Each compartment was to 
have had appropriate decorations. 

This agreement was made not long before bishop Maw- 
son's death : he had advanced a considerable sum of money^ 
and sufficiently provided^ by his will, for the rest. The artist 
was unable to fulfil bis contract. The fiiguni of St. Peter» 
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and some of the annt, wen fioisbed, and are pot up. The 
headt only of St. Paal and St. Etheldreda were completed, 
which are in two windows in a room at the deanery. The 
arms, as they now appear, are thote^ bishop Mawson abo? e, 
and below them those of the prebendaries at that time, in 
the following order : 



9. Nicols 


1. Heaton 


4. Oooch 


S, Greene 


6. Doyly 


5. Hervey 


8. Price 


7. Warren 



Tlie painting under the window, representing the release 
of St. Peter from prison by an angel, was given by the pre- 
sent bishop in 1801, and put up, with its appurtenances, at 
his expense. It is the work of Josepp^ de Ribeira, who was 
called the Spanish Titian, and flourished about the middle of 
the seventeenth century. 

The stalls in the new choir were originally flV^de by Ahin 
de Walsingham. When it was fitted up, after the erection 
of the octagon, they were removed to their present situation : 
some of them were found to be decayed, and have been so well 
restored, that it is nearly impossible to discover what parts 
are new. 

At the east end of the north aisle is a sumptuous chapel, 
erected by bishop Aloock, who died at his castle at Wisbech 
in the year 1500 : his tomb, with his effigy lying thereon, 
but much dcfiMed, is placed under an arch of stone on the 
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north side. In the south aisle, and in some respects corres- 
ponding with the former, bnt much superior in its embellisb- 
ments, is another chapel.^ This was erected by bishop West 
about the year 1530, and is highly enriched with delicate 
Gothic ornaments, and elegant carving. In this fabric the 
bones of Walston, archbishop of York, Brithnoth, dnke of 
Northumberland, and the bishops Alwin, Elfgar, Athelstan, 
and Ednoth, are deposited in small cells, similar to those in 
which they were immured in the walls of the old choir. Both 
these chapels were greatly dilapidated by the enthusiastic 
reformers who sprung up during the civil wars, and seem to 
have had an invincible antipathy to every religious edifice 
that displayed taste and elegance. 

It is observable that there is no bishop's throne here, as 
there is in other cathedral churches. It is to be accounted 
for thus : — In every cathedral there was either a prior and 
monks, or a dean and secular canons ; for the most part 
founded by the first bishop ; but the bishop had no place 
among either community. His seat in the choir was ele- 
vated, and sometimes magnificently adorned ; situated near 
the high altar, or between it and the east end of the stalls. 
Ely is the only instance of the conversion of an abbey into a 
see. When this change took place, the bishop came into 
the abbot's place in the choir on the right-hand side of the 
entrance ; leaving the prior, then become head of the 
monastery, in possession of the scat on the left-hand, which 
he had before occupied, when he was only second, and 
which is filled by bis successor, the dean. 
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The presbytery wat formerly occopied by the sepalcbral 
nieiuoriaU of bishops, priors, deaos, and other eminent 
persons. All these hare been removed, except two ; that 
of bishop Gray, which is a flat stone (a part only of a qoble 
monument) under the arch by which we pass into the 
north aisle ; and that of Cardinal de Laxemburgh, arch- 
bishop of Rouen, and perpetual administrator of the diocese 
of Ely, which is on the south side of the altar, concealed 
by the screen. It is said to have been found impossible 
to remove it, withoot danger of its falling to pieces, being 
made of a sort of clunch. It had been already miserably 
mauled by the Puritans. 

In the aisles are the remains of several ancient monu- 
nentSi which appear to have been of good workmanship, 
but are mnch damaged, and all the fine interstices of the 
carving filled ap by a thick coat of glaring whitewash. This 
injudicious and ungraceful mode of modernising these vene- 
rable performances of our forefathers, ought to be reprobated 
by every one on whose mind the principles of taste and pro- 
priety have any influence. Among the monuments are those 
of the bishops Northwold, Kilkennyi De Loda, Hotham, 
Bamet, Grey, Redman, Standlty, and many modern bishops ; 
and also a carious tomb to the memory of the famous John 
Tiptoft, earl of Worcester, and his two wives, of the time of 
Richard the Third. The font is of very elegantly-worked 
marble, adorned with several small statues i it was given to 
the church by dean Spencer. 

The extreme extent of the cathedral, from east to west, is 
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5$& feet ; bat tbe interior length is only 617. The length 
•f. tb« transept is 190 feet, tbe height of the la&tem over 
the dome 170. The extreme height of the western Umtt 
S70^ tbe two towers on tbe south wing of tbe Utter 120. 
The length of the nave is 208 feet, an4 the height of the 
roof over it 1 04. The height of the eaatern front to the tof 
of the cross is 1 18 feet. 

Near the east end of the cathedral, on tbe north side, is 
St» Mary's Cliape], now Trinity Church; it having been 
assigned to the use of the inhabitants of that parisli soon 
after the Restoralion, by the dean add chapter. This ele- 
gant structure was conimebced in the reign of Edward the 
Second, and is one uf the most perfect buildings of th«t age* 
Tlie shape b an oblong square ; the interior length being 
900 feet, tbe breadth 46, and the height of the vaulted roof 
M. This building has neither pillars nor side aisles,* bat ii 
supported by strung spiring buttresses, surmounted witb 
pinnacles. The spaces over the east and west windows weni 
formerly decorated with statues, and a variety of other sealp« 
tnce, well executed. Tbe interior was likewise embellisbed 
with niches highly carved, and enriched with statues, ema- 
mental foliage, and flower- work ; but the elegance of tbe sealp* 
tore could not preserve it from the rage of the fanatical soldieri 
of the commonwealth ; and what escaped their hands has been 
so miserably clogged and obscured by white-wasb| that all tbe 
iner parts of the carving are obliterated* This edifice was 
built at the charge of the convent by John de Wbbecb, one 
uf tbe monks, siad Alan de WalsingliMa, who erected the 
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dctagOD. The first stone was laid by the latter on lady- 
day, 1821. This chapel is now ondeigoing a complete 
repair. 

The only part of the cloister now remaining entire is 
the Dortb-east angle, through which is the south entry . 
into the church, by a magnificent Norman door arch of 
fariotts and elaborate scnlpture. Tbi* v^m thi^ cojumou 
door of entrance for the monks. 

The prior's entrance was at I he nartfa-^iit coruer, 
and is more magnificent stilt : it u iu the doan's g^dt;n, 
and so is all the rest of the cloister. Th*^ niiter yitdl 
of the north side, and part of the ^^lil is ^ct ^Uudidgj but 
the roof is fallen in. 

Of the west side, it can scarcely be laid wbetber iiny 
part remains. The' wall which now turn m Uiat direcrtiup, 
does not seem to agree with the measurement of the otli4^r 
parts. Indeed, that side might be^t Lt^vn broAdcr than 
the others* It was the prior's way (mm hii lo^gc to the 
church* 

On the south side are some capitals of coXtutttlt III th« 
thirteenth century, like those of the galilee and the pres- 
bytery. This side, therefore, was older than the others, for 
they have windows of a much later age, in which it should 
seem that they were rebuilt. 

A little south of the cloister stood the chapter-house ; of 
this very little indeed now remains, but enough to show that 
it was of the Norman age. 

The Bishop's Falace is a neat brick structure. It was 
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Intiit bf the bithopt Aloodc and Gtoodericli $ bat wu nneh 
improTed by tbe late bishqi Kccne, partly at bit own eai- 
pense^ and partly with the laige dilapidations reoofcred Crom 
the ezecDtors of hit predecessor bishop Mawson, to whose 
philantropby and public spirit the inhabitants of Ely are in- 
debted for many adrantages. When lus lordship was pro- 
moted to this see in 1754, the city and its neighboiirhood 
were greatly on the decline, from the ad)oiaiag low lands 
hating been under water for sereral years, and the wretched 
situation of the public roads, which were in so bad a state, 
that they could not be trarelled with safety. */ Under these 
circumstances," obserres Mr. Beatham, ** it was obrions 
that the only effectual means of restoring the county to a 
iourishing state would be to embank the river, to erect 
mills for draining the land, and to open a free and safe 
communication throughout the large and ahBost-impassable 
ktels with which the city of Ely was environed ; all of them 
works of great diflBculty, and formidable in point of ex- 
pense." 

. The patronage and support of bishop Mawson gave efficacy 
to the schemes that were proposed to remedy these inoon- 
▼eniences ; and, by the aid of several acts of Parliament, 
the necessary improvements were made, .and both the com- 
merce and health of the inhabitants considerably benefitted. 
Among other alteraUons, the road from Ely to Cambridge 
was made turnpike, at the expense, in some places, of 800/. 
a mile. The public gaol was also repaired and strengthened 
at the charge of the bishop, who likewise oontributed a con- 
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MtemUe tmB towaids tbc eott of rumoring tlM cboir into tht 
presbytery. 

The priadpal charitable beneftictkNi for the «te of tbc 
pooTy is rested id feoffees, and arises from estates in the 
neigfabonrbood, beqaeatbed by ' ■ Parsons, abont the year 
14S0. Here is also a grammar school appendant to the 
eatbedral, in tvhicb proTisieii is made by the statutes for tha 
•dncatioD of twenty^-foor boys, commonly called Ising's seho^ 
Ian; and a charity school for twenty-foor boys, -wb^ arc 
edocated and clothed by (be income of an estate beqocathed 
by Mrs. I<Ietdbam abont seventy yeais since. 
^ The poboe of Ely is regulated by tbe magistraU*, whn are 
appointed by tbe bisbop, and are justices of peace within 
the. isle. These meet for the dispatch of bosincM efery 
nMtffcci-day, which was altered about fifteen years- ago from 
Saturday to Thursday. This city is the only One in Eng- 
land not represented in Parliament. Many of the faonses 
aife of stone, and some of th^m hare a tery atodcnt appear- 
ance. Tbe streets are irregular, and, with the eiception of 
the prinetpal one, neither pared nor lighted. The popula- 
tlan, as ascertained under tbe injnnctioneof thciateact, 
amonntis to 1766 males, and 194^ females. The dnmber of 
houses is about TOO. The chief employment of tbe inbabi-^ 
tants is gardening, which is carried on inthlsneigbboarhood 
to a gfuai extent. Cambridge, St. Ivcsj and e^en London, 
Awire nonsideffabte supplies of vegetaMes from henee. 
Great fttantitics of stmwberries are «lso rearftd liere, and 
some otbenlnilbs ^ bat these arc chicliy conveyed in baiges 
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to Lynn, and carried theoce by the Tettel* employed in the 
coal trade to Newcastle^apon-Tyne, and other placet in the 
north of England. 

With the celebrated natives of Ely, may be named the 
reverend James Bentham, who was born in 1708 ; and hav- 
ing been taught the early rudiments of education in this city, 
was entered a student of Trinity College, Cambridge^ where 
he took the degree of Master of Arts in the year 1 738. Be- 
ing a man of very liberal talents, he devoted much attention 
to prefects t^ general utility, such as enclosing waste lands, 
Tepairing roads, and draining fens. In 1771 he published 
bis vthiable work on the History and Antiquities of Ely ; 
afld in 1779 exchanged the rectory of North wold for a pre- 
^ndal stall in the Cathedral, whose antiquity and beauty he 
bad illustrated with great judgment and ability. This pub- 
lication obtained him so much credit, conjointly with his 
' Imown skill in ancient architecture, that when the dean and 
chapter resolved on a general repair of the cathedral, he was 
appointed clerk of the works ; a situation which he held till 
the completion of his designs, a few years before his death. 
He died at the advanced age of eighty-six. 

Tattersall Hall, about one mile from Ely, derived its 
name from the late Mr. Tattersall, of sporting memory, 
and is now possessed by his son, who holds the estate under 
a lease of lives from the bishop of Ely. The house is small ; 
bat, from its well-chosen situation, commands a good pros- 
pect of the cathedral. It is surrounded by a paddock, and 
some rising plantations jadlcioosly disposed. On the estate 
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is a fiurm-hoate, which obtained the title of Highflyer Hall, 
from the celebrated horse of that name baTing been kept 
there. 
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MONMOUTH, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 



The coqnty of Monmouth^ formerly called by tbe Britain^ 
Gwent, fronf an ancient city of that name, lies southward of 
Brecknock aii4 HerefbrUsbire. On the north, divided from 
Herefordshire by the river (styled by Camden, Mynwy] Man? 
now; on the ea^t, from Qlonccstprsbire by the river Wye; on 
the west, from Glamorganshire by the river Rumney ; and 
on the south, bounded by the Severn, into whict) those rivers^ 
as also the Usk, that runs through the county, are discharged. 
Monmouth, the principal town in the county, is situated on 
a tongue of land, formed by a confluence of the rivers Mun- 
now and Wye, surrounded by lofty hills, whose woody de-r 
clivities, happily interspersed with fields of tbe choices^ 
ypr^ure, adds much to the picturesque beauties of its neighs 
bourhood. This place is recorded in history i^t an early 
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ptriod, and comidercd, bj ancknt frntcn, as BouaD ; and 
points out Monwogth as a fNtificd town : it'u mentioned aa 
a foftrcM as cailj as tlie-Saioo era ; for <« tlie north side, 
wbeic it was not gaaided by tbe rirert^ it was fortified with 
a wall and ditch. 

Within a short distaiioe of the eentfe of the town stands 
the dSapidatea femains of Its castle, fomooi far beii^^ the 
pfawre where onr Henry the Fifth, the tcnowncd eon fa e r orof 
Fiance, fint dtew hicafli. It afipcan to have flonrtihcd ia 
tbe tioM of Wiiliam the ODnqneior, and b^apposed to have 
been since Tcbntit by John de Monmooth, who beeaane pos- 
sessed of tbe lordship in the reign of Henry the Third. John 
assomed from the place the surname of Monmoth, or Mon- 
mouth. Dnriiig the lon^ intestine commotions Monmouth 
was alternately possessed by the opposite parties: and ia 
lereral sieges it endured, suffered repeated demolitioos. The 
cause of the barons was warmly espoused by tbe Welch : and 
tbe earl of Leicerter had recruited his army in this part of 
tbe country previous to the disastrous battle near Eresbam, 
in Worcestershire, which proved equally disastrous to biiti 
and tbe baronial cause. Under these' circuthstances, the 
castle of Monmouth, among others, became of the litmo^t 
importance for the support of royalty. 

Monmouth Castle was a favourite residence of John oY 
Gaunt, and of bis son Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwarda 
Henry tbe Fourth, in whose reign it was distinguished by 
giving birth to the bero of Agincourt : 'then, as part of this 
duchy of Lancaster, descended to Henry tbe Sixth, it'beciime 
the possession of the earl of Pembroke, granted by Edward 



the FoDfftb. Upoo tbe atUindcr of HitVBf the Sii[ftb> n- 
vertiog affaaiotheanam, it bceamey a* before, part of tbe 
duoby of Lancast e r, and mfiterwardt «as the property of 
Henry the first 4«kc of BeaalM, which, with other poMca- 
siooB, detceoded to «fae pre^aot vepraentatita of that ooUe 
femily. 

U» tmuaw ahaw its awaent gnuidcBr and extensive mutg- 
nificence. Of the chamber, where the hero of MooBioath 
was faoni, the sopports still prcrject from the wall that up* 
•held the Hoor ; by which it appears to have been fifty-eight 
feet long, % twenty-foar broad : it had pointed arched win- 
dows, one of which renain : soose vaults under the house, 
inhabited by Mr. James Bowen, are of the oldest charaoter. 
^^^ithin the site of tbe castle is a bandsome stone edifice, 
built of fragments collected from lite surrounding ruins. 

Of tbe priory, founded in tbe reign of Henry 4fae First >for 
Black monks of tbe Benedictine Order, there are no great 
remains ; a few vestiges are stiH left-— a small apartment, 
faariog a very ancient projecting window, eaid to be the etudlgr 
of the celebrated Geoffry of Monmouth, who is supposed to 
Iwre been a native of this town, as no other place baa pra- 
lerred a claim to his birth : he received his education, and 
was afterwards a monk, in the Benedictine convent of this 
fdace : he fiourisbed in the time of Henry the Second ; was 
first appointed archdeacon of Monmouth, and then made 
bishop of St. Asaph iu 1153, which see he afterwards rfr- 
aigned, and becauic dbbot of the aonastety at Abtagdon, 
where he died. The .chamber of Oeoifry, with -the reofiaki- 
ing parts of Uie priory, whieb were much decayed, have 



■DdeigoDc a repair, in which the Nataonal School for the 
«dacation of the cbiMfea of the poor, is coodocted. 

St. Mary's Chmch belonged to the priory, but the tower 
and the lower part of the spire are the only renuuns: the 
body of the cborch docs not appear to hare been boilt s» 
high as the former one, by the mark on the east end of the 
tower : the spire forms a most striking and beantifiil oldect 
in most of the prospeets sunoanding Monmooth. 

St Thomas's Church b a small bot ancient stmctare, and 
from its almost-fninoos state, has come nearly into disose : 
the sigsag and nail-head mooMings of the interior arch, be* 
tween the nave and chancel, form a curioas specimen of 
ancient arcfaitectare. There is here a Free School, founded 
in the reign of king James the First, by William Jones, a 
native of Newland, in gratitode (as iar as tradition goea) 
for the more lavoorable reception be met with in Mttimonth 
than Newland. The school is founded upon the most liberal 
.eiteblishment : in the centre of the school-room is an ancient 
portrait of the founder, habited in the costume of that day : 
a^foining he built alms-buuses for twenty poor people, leav- 
ing to each Ss. Sd. a week : since the value of lands being 
auich encreased, (a considerable sum being vested in lands), 
they now receive 6#. a week. 

The market-place at Monmouth is open and spacious, and 
has a respectable town hall, forming in front a noble 



There are three bridges; Muanow bridge, Wye bridge^ 
and Jibbs bridge. That over the Wye is a tolerable stone 
itniclare, and has several arches, to which oi late thora 
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tere been additions made. Thii part of the town has been 
nMcb improTcd hf the craction of an extenstre quay. Tbo 
entrance here is by for the best, and from wbicb the town as* 
•ames a pretty appearance. Mnnnow bridge is bnilt of stone, 
and appears from the tower which forms the gateway to be 
of irery ancient date. Jibbs bridge is erected of wood on 
atone piers, and now nearly in a ruinous state. 

Within a short distance of Monmouth is the Kymin Hill 
and Pariiion, (as appears in the back ground of the view of 
the castle), 6t»m the summits of which there is a panoramic 
▼iew, the most sublime and beautiful possible for the human 
mind to conceive. It would be a gratifying idea, in the 
evening of life, to the venerable founder, S. M. Handwick, 
esq. whose exertions were the means of rendering it so emi- 
nently delightful, to see that same spirit manifest itself in 
keeping it in that state that first marked its onset. 

An account of the pavilion, its views and walks, from the 
pen of Mr. Charles Heath, has been published, in which a 
stranger, on visiting these pleasurable regions, would find an 
agreeable companion. 

Near to Monmouth stands Troy House, a seat belonging 
to his grace the duke of Beaufort, seated on the banks of the 
Trothy, said to be built by Inige Jones. Of the old man- 
sion, the only remains left is a pointed-arched gateway, of 
which there is nothing worthy of notice. The apartments 
of the present edifice are numerous and commodionsly ar- 
ranged, and contain many portraits of the Beaufort fomily,with 
other pictures, amongst which are some brought from Rhag- 
lan or Ragland Castle, in this county, a short time previous 
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to Hs demolition : St has of tote uodergone repair^ ami forms 
a striking ob^ject from tbe different billi by wbieh it is sur- 
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O PIERS SHONKES's TOMB, 

BRE2fr PBLHAM OHVRCH. 

THBCbiirqh «t JSftnt Pelhav is a small ttnicture, con- 
•uting fm\j of a single pace, with a tover at the west end ; 
the chancel is of brick-vork. In the north wall of the naTt 
is the cnrioas monnment of O Piers Sbonkes, who is said to 
bare been owner of a subordinate manor in this parish rerj 
sopn after the Ckm^eit ; and the site qf bis mansion is still 
pointed onty snrroonded hj a moat. The lower part of the 
tomb IS of modem brick-work \ bat the top is covered with 
an ancient dab of Petwortb marble, scnlptqred in very high 
relief with the figure of an angel, surrounded by the symbols 
of the Evangelists, and sustaining a festoon of drapery, out 
of which rises a small human figuM, with bis hands raised in 
the attitude of prayer : bdow this, in the centre of the slab, 
is a cross fluery, with a kind of branched stem, the lower end 
of which is entering the mouth of a dragon or serpent. This 
symbolical representation of the triumph of Christianity was 
most probably the origin of a traditional tale concerning the 
person buried herci and which represent* him as having so 
offended the devil, by killing a serpent, that his highness 
threatened to secure him, whether buried within or without 
the walls^of a church » to avoid which, he was deposited in 
the waU itself. . Qver the tomb is the following inscription. 



^90tkmmam Tempms JSdmx ObsM Hrpmkkrm wanmi 

KoCki^ of Ci^M^ Bor SI. Gmgc, thd* anct 
Of peat RBMra, swivn tlMM b«t tiMir fraci ) 
Ttmt WM M sharp tel ak to aiftke ao I 
Of theirs Mr of their Bteoiitetal ttok 
Bat Shoitu one icrpefll kim, t%itter i 
And ia this wally as io a fortress. Bet. 



WhatCTcr nigbt hare givca rise to the tradition, it woold 
seem that O'Shookes was a rharartrr auKh Ycncrated, as the 
buttresses oo the oatside of the church, which boood the 
place of his sepalture, are marfccd with crosses. 
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BRAUGHING, 

HERTS. 

Brauohing, called Brachiogef in the Doomsdaj-Booky 
"tras an ancient demesne of the Saxon kings, and wat gifen 
by William the Conqueror to Eustace, earl of BuUoign, who 
joined the great confederacy of English and Norman nobles 
and prelates against William Rnfus, at the commcncenMnt 
ti his reign, in favour of his elder brother, Robert of Nor- 
mandy. 

The origin of this conspiracy appears to have been the 
jealousy Odo, the kiAg*s ttncle, bishop of Bayeuz, took at 
the favour with which the king treated Laafranc, the arch- 
bishop. This feeling, joined to a desire of ruling again as 
be had done in the Conquerur's reign, sctjiim to work how 
to depose the king, and set the crown on the head of Robert. 
He wanted not pretence t6 countenance hb enterprise, 
Robert's birth furnishing him with a very plausible one. He 
drew together into the plot Eustace, earl of BuUoign, and 
dome other of the principal Norman kmb, as well as many of 
the discontented English nobles, who had their hopes that the 
• ^mmotions about to be raised would turn to tbeir wlvan- 
fage, they birring been deprived for the most part of tbeir 
estates. 
As loon as Eustace and the other Nomant w«m votiiied 



BRAUGUING. 

that Robert would back tbeir exertions, they b^j^ao (o stir ; 
Eustace seized Rochester, in Keot ; the bishop of CoDstanoe, 
aDd Mowbray, his oepbew, made themscWes masters of Bath 
aod Berkley Castle, and fortified Bristol, in order to use it 
as their chief magazine ; Roger Bigod, in Norfolk, Hogh 
Grantmenil, in Leicestershire, seized upon screial places ; 
Roger de Mongomery, William, Bishop of Durham, Bernard 
of Newark, Roger Lacy, and Ralph Mortimer, secured Wor- 
cestershire. In a word, there was not a lord among the 
conspirmtors but what fortified himself in some city or castle* 
Had Robert come oTer at this time, according to his promisey 
in all likelihood an end would soon haTe been put to the 
reign of bis brother William : but his natural slothfulncst 
made him lose this opportunity. William, on the contrary, 
was actire, and Landfranc, the archbishop, well repaid the 
favours he had reeeivcd^ The king attacked his uncle, Odo, 
in Bevensey Castle, in Sussex, which he took in a few days, 
and then marched to Rochester, which was strenuously de« 
fended against him by £ustac«. Odo, who had been taken 
prisoner at Ftevensey, was used by the king to induce Bustac^ 
to gire up the place, but without effect, until a contagiow 
distenper, which bad broken out In the garrison, and daily 
swept «ff great numbert of his men, induoed him to capita* 
late. This conspiracy cost Odo his life, and the e^rl of Bnl- 
loign his estates ; among the rest, the manor and lordship of 
Bnughmg. 

This lordship afterwards remained in the crown till the 
time of king Stephen, who gcanted lands here, of the yearly 
value of 100s. to the Church of the Hdy Trinity, in Lomdon^ 
in pcrpatual nlaik This gnot wu confinucd by the Sm* 
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pffflw Maud, wlio bMtowed the remakidBff of the manor on 
tiM taao liMtiditaoD ; and it coMiniMd attaelied to it tUl the 
period of the dittriatioo, whra Henry the Eighth granted 
it to the lord chancellor Andlcy ) bat it has unee patted 
tbroqgh a Tiriety of lamlliei. 

The weekly market, which bad been granted to the Canons 
of the Holy Trinity by Stq»ben, has been long disused. 

The chnrch at Biangbing is a handsome baildiog, consist- 
ing of a nave, chancel, and aisles ; with a chapel, now di- 
Tided into a school-room and restry, on the north side of the 
chancel. This chapel was erected by Simeon BrograTC, esq. 
son and heir of Sir John Brogravc, knt. of Hamells, as a 
family burial-place ; and round it, on the inside, is this in- 
scription : H^ec Capella /uii extruda jfropriit sumptibus 
SiHBONis Broonats, Arm. Domini ManerU de Hamslls, 
in locum Sepulturte pro mortuit did^ Uomu* et per Domi- 
num dicti Ma$ur%i tuHinenda perpetuoque reparanda, Ohria 
Patri et FWo et Spiritni Smncto. In this chapel many of 
the BrograTcs lie boned. Various memorials for other fo- 
milies appear in different parts of the chordi. Among the 
resf, the monoment of Augustas Stewarde, which we have 
engraved : the inscription on it is as follows.— 

AvoysTitto #tUo eiKioKie stewards dr larbnohratr 
atrro** armiqeri 

MESTISSIWA SVA CONIVX ANNA FILIA THOMA AR6ALL 

AIMIOBBI PERTIT 

PER QVAM HABVIT FILIVM & PILIAM TANTVMMODO 

VIVBNTBH 

TEMPORE MORTIS SVM ANNO DOMINI 1697 
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^nion soppoiet Braugfaiog to have been tbe Cc»«rotMa- 
gus of the Itinerary, bat oo very insuffidcDt groandiy aod 
be bu Dol been supported by other aatboritiet. His 
strongest argument is deduced from an ancient encampmeot, 
traces of which may be distinguished to tbe south of the Til- 
lage, on a rising ground aboTC the confluence of the Rib aod 
the Quin. Not any discoveries, however, have been made 
here to justify bis soppoeition of its ever having been occapied 
by the Romans. 




BOTHWELL CASTLE, 

LANARKSHIRE, 

Trb cattle of Bothwell is a Terj ancient and noble ttnic- 
tnfe. In its decayed ttate it exhibits some striking remains 
of its former splendour, and is, perhaps, the most magni- 
ficent rain in Scotland. The work is all done with polished 
•tone of a red oolour ; the apartments fcrj loftly. What of 
it remains occupies a space in length two hundred and thirty- 
lour feet, and in breadth ninety-nine feet over the walls. 
The lodgings are confined to the east and west ends, and 
many of them sufficiently distinguished. The chapel is 
marked with a number of small windows, and like a chamber 
of state off it, with two large windows to the south. The 
old well in the corner of one of the towers, penetrating 
through the rock to a good spring, was discovered a few 
years since. The stair of one of the highest towers is almost 
entire to the top, which presents an immense height above 
the river. The court in the middle was probably designed 
to contain their cattle and provisions in case of an assault, 
an arrangement peculiar to many ancient castles. The entry 
is on the north, about the middle of the wall. Vestiges of 
the fosse are yet visible. It appears to have been built and 
enlarged at difivrent times, l^ld by the several proprietors 
who oopapi^d it. 



BOIHWELL CASTLE. 

The following is a ooocise statemeni of the Tarions lords 
or master* it had received in the ▼icissitodcs of fortanc : 

" It was ancieatly posfessed ky ihe Monays : bat in the 
time of king Edward the First, it una given to Ajmer de 
Valance, earl of Pembroke, governor for him of the sooth 
part of Scotland. Upon his forfeiture, it was given by king 
Robert Brace to Andrew Murray, lord Bothwell, who mar- 
ried Christian, sister to that kieg. With bis grand-daughter 
H came to Archibald the Orim, earl of Douglas, by marnage, 
and contintted in their iamily till their forfeitsre by king 
Janes the Second, 1465. After the fbrfeitore of tlie family 
of Dooglas, the balk of the loMship of Bothwell was given 
to lord ChrichtoB, son to dianceHor Chricbkon $ and Both- 
well forest, or Bothwell moor, was given to lord Hamilton, 
IB eaeliaoge of the lands of Kiagswell. 

^'Oiehton was forfeited in 148 5, for joining with AIttxaod«r> 
dif ke of Albany, against king James the Third. It was tlMB 
given by king James 4|v Third to the lord Mooipenoy, Irom 
whom it was •soon retaken, as having 'been given by the king 
in bis minority; and was 'thereafter given by him to John 
Bamsay bis fsvourite, who enjoyed it till the year 14811, 
when he was forfeited for comiterfeitiiig a commission under 
the great seal to the eari of Northumberland ; then the 
lofdsfaip of Crighton was gifted by king James the Fonrtb, 
to Adam Hepbom lord Hailles, whom he created eari ^ 
Bothwell. It continued In his line till November, \S67f 
When ilamesy eari of Bothwell, was forfeited for the murder 
of Henry, 'father to king James the Sixth. Thereafter it was 
given by that king to Francis Stewart^ son of Jobo Abbot 
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of KjeUo, ivlio was natanfl sod to king James tbe FHtb ; and 
Im being fbifeHed far crimes committed agamst James 
the Sixth, his estate was gifted to the lairds of Baccleagh and 
Rozbnigby from wliom the marqais of Hamliton acfioired ril 
the superiority and patronage of thsft lordship. 

** The property, whidi was len than tiie third oF the lord- 
ship, with the castle of Bofhwell, having tieen disponed by 
Hepbnm, earl of BothweH, to tbe earl ef Awgns, in eii dbm i | e 
of the lordship of Liddisdale, 

** The said William, earl of Angus, and Archibald bis son, 
in 1630, or thereby, did feu the third part of tbe lordship to 
the particular tenants and possessors thereof, without dimi- 
nution of the old rent, and reserving the castle and fciains 
of Bothwell. It was given off as a patrimonial portion with 
the earl of Forfor, but is again returned to tbe family of 
Douglas by the dvath of Archibald, earl of Forfisr, who 
died at Stirling «f his wounds received at Sherrisrouir, in 
the year 1716." 

Tbe above aeooont is .confirmed by this circumstance, 
that the different parts of the «difice retained each tbe name 
of the .hoUder ; nwh as Valence tower, Dougkte tower, 
HamUi^n tower,- and the Cumingr tower ; and some are 
still haown by tbam. The Bonglas family had exceedingly 
enlaiged and improved it; their arms wero found in different 
pUioes of the wall. It is impossible to form a just idea of 
its former greatness, as it is said that a great deal of it was 
taken down by the earl of Forfor, out of which he built a 
modern house. 

There is this peculiar to that supurb structure, that all 
the neighbouring objects are in a great style. The Clyde 



BOTHWILL CASTLS. 

Bakes a fine cirde romd tiM caitle ; the breadth of tiie 
rifcr b comS dw ablc ; the rtreamt •pread over a plain nt^j 
bottoai; the baoks, on both tadet, are very high, and 
adorned with natural wood. The craig ol BhntyrCy with 
the mint of the old hone of the priors npon the top of itj^ 
iaacdiately opporite, has a striking efect; while this 
noble moonment of ancient grandenr extends along the 
sammit of the north bank, with a bold aspect to the sonthn 
at both ends rears its loftj tofwcrSy and dignifies the whole 





THORN£T, CAMBRIDG£SHIRE. 



Tbobnet it a small market-town, on the north-west side 
of the county, bordering on Northamptonshire. Its situa- 
tion is extremely pleasant, the eminence on which it stands 
being swrrounded by low and fertile grounds in a very com- 
plete state of drainage, th^ ezpence of which is defrayed by 
an annual tax of about a shilling an acre. Its present name 
was derived from the thorns and bushes that grew in its vi- 
cinity ; but its ancient appellation was Ankeridge, which it 
obtained from the anchorites, who dwelt in the cells of an 
abbey founded here by Sezulpbus, the first abbot of Peter*-' 
borough, in the time of St. £theldreda. This bouse being 
destroyed by the Danes, was refounded by Ethelwold, bishop 
of Wiocbester, in the year 972, for Benedictine monks, an4 
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became the burial-place of many devonzt Saxoos, wbose te-* 
pntatton for sanctity procured tbcm the title of saints ; but 
none of their monuments are remaining. 

In the year 1085 the ancient church was taken down, and 
a new one commenced by the abbot Gunter^ but was not 
completed till 1128, in which year it was dedicated to St. 
Mary and St. Botolpb, by Herraeus, bishop of Ely. This 
structure possessed considerable magnificence, and was at 
least, says Brown Willis, " five times as large as at present,' 
and had, no doubt, a great cross aisle, with a tower in the 
middle, and a choir beyond it." When this abbey was dis- 
solved by Heury the Eighth, great part of the church wa» 
destroyed j but the remainder escaped destraction by being 
made parochial. The aisles were removed in the year 1636 ; 
and the nave, which is sixty-six feet in length, and twenty* 
eight in breadth, was repaired, and fitted up for divine ser- 
vice. The west fi-ont, which is the entrance to the church, 
is the most perfect part of the aneient building. . The recess 
for the door-way, and the arch of the west window, are 
pointed ; and above the latter is a row of nine statues of 
saints, placed in Gothic arches, and oecupying the space be- 
tween two octagonal towers, which rise from each side 
the front, nearly to the height of twenty feet. The revenues 
of the abbey were valued at nearly 5001. Its possessions 
were granted, in the reign of Edward the Sixth, to JobB, 
duke of Bedford, whose descendant, the present duke, is OM>t 
only owner of this town, but likewise of 19,000 acres of the 
surrounding lands. This extensive property is divided into 
farms, held at will, from S5 to 4001. per annum, and, gene^ 
rally speaking, is in a very improved state of cnlttTatioD. 
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The market and annoal fsun of Thorney were granted, lo 
Frauds^ earl of Bedford, on the lOth of Marcb^ in the lath 
«f Charles the First, by the charter of incorporation for ^the 
government of the Bedford Level. Some remains of , the 
abbey cloisters are supposed to constitute a portion o^ t)ie 
tchool-honse. The inhabitants are chiefly the descendants 
of French Protestants. The whole number in the parish is 
about 1300. Several urns and coins of the Emperor Trajan 
have been dug up near the abbey, which had the privilege of 
sending to Parliament. 

William of Malmsbury, who lived till the first year of 
Henry the Second, has painted Thorney and its vicinity in 
glowing colours : he represents it *' as a very paradise, for 
that in pleasure and delight it refembles heaven itself, the 
very marshes abounding in trees, whose length, without 
knots, do emulate the stars. The plain there is as level as 
the sea, which, with the flourishing of the grass, allureth the 
eye ; and so smooth, that there is nothing to hinder him 
that runs through it ; neither is there any waste place in it ; 
for in some parts thereof there are apple-trees, in others, 
vines, which either spread upon the grounds, or run along 
the poles/' 

In another place, he styles it, ^* the school of divine phi- 
losophy, the residence of virtue, the abode of chastity." His 
paradise, however, was not a paradise of Houris ; for he 
expressly remarks, ** here a woman would be deemed a pro- 
digy." This state of things exists no longer but in the florid 
pages of the historian : the daughters of Eve have been ad- 
mitted into Eden, and its chastity, its virtue, and its philo- 
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The great Lcrd, as it it ftylcd, io which Thome; is si- 
taatcd, has heen always RBsarfcable for its fertility ; and now 
ttMt the drainage of this fut tract b complete, H is almost 
impossihie to speak correctly of its amaiing richness. 
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THE BISHOP'S PALACE, 

NORWICH^ NORFOLK. 

The episcopal palace is sitaated on the north side of the 
collegiate precinct, occupying the site of the one erected by 
Herbert Losinga, the founder of the cathedral. The original 
building was taken dowo^ and one of enlarged dimensions 
built, by bishop Salmon, in the year 1318. The works of 
this prelate were on a very extensive scale, as not only the 
present palace, but the (now almost demolished) great hall, 
extending one hundred and ten feet long and sixty feet wide ; 
also the old chapel and charnel chapel, with its offices, were 
of his foundation ; these, through length of time, and negli- 
gence, had Allien into great decay, when bishop Tottington 
expended large sums in substantially repairing them. After- 
wards, the palace was much adorned by bishop Hart, pre- 
Tious to the king's coming there in 1449 ; and bishops Gold- 
well and Parkhunt successively contributed to its ornament : 
their arms, with those of several other prelates^ are embla- 
zoned in the different windows. 

In 1535, bishop Nix, with the consent of the prior and 
chapter, granted a lease for eighty-nine years to the corpo- 
ration, that, for the honour of God and St. George, they 
might hold the gild and fieast of St. Geoige in the palace, 
and use the buttery, pantry, and kitchen, at its north end 
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Only a small portion of the great hall, erected by bishop 
SalmoD, remains, which forms a picturesque object in the 
garden, and is preserved in its present state with great care : 
it was ornamented with a spire, and the room orer it was 
formerly the repository for the bishop's evidences. 

Originally, Jesus chapel in the cathedral was appnipriated 
to the use of the prelate ; but being inconvenient, bishop 
Salmon agreed with the prior and chapter for a piece of 
ground, lying between the church and the palace, for the 
annual sum of four pounds, whereon he built a chapel, one 
hundred and thirty feet long by thirty broad, and dedicated it 
to the honour of the Virgin Mary ; it contained many plain 
monuments, under which some of the bishops were supposed 
to have been buried, and the founder- was interred in the 
midst, opposite the high altar. 

In this chapel a chantry was founded by Will, de Ayre- 
minne, bishop in 1S31, for three priests, who were daily to 
pray for the souls of the founder and his family ; likewise, 
for the king and his progenitors, with the welfare of the 
present bishop of the see, land the souls of all his predeces- 
sors. The priests were provided for by th^ founder, who 
appropriated the advowson of Thurlton to St. Giles's hos- 
pital for that purpose, and, from the profits of this rectory, 
annual stipends of six marks were to be paid to each oflBciat- 
ing chaplain, all of whom were to be in the bishop's colla- 
tion, to dwell in the palace, and be maintained at his expense: 
King Edward the Third not only confirmed the foundation, 
but granted that during the vacancy of the prelacy, they 
should not be molested by any one, but should remain in the 
palace, and be provide for as usual. In 1368^ when the 
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rectory of Thurltoo dimiQisbed in valae, the nomber of chap- 
laios was reduced to two, bat tbeir stipend was augmented 
to seren marks (ds. 4d.) per annum, the master of St. Giles's'- 
hospital giTing security, that when the rectory advanced to 
its old value of twenty pounds per annum, that the original 
number should be restored. In 1446, bishop Hart, dis- 
liking to provide for those chaplains, who, being once col- 
lated, he was obliged to maintain, and preferring such as be 
could discharge at pleasure, thus rendering them wholly de- 
pendant on himself, relieved the master and brethren of the 
hospital from finding the annual stipend, and so the chantry 
ceased ; but a priest continued to sing in the hospital church 
for the soul of the founder. 

In 1619, the Walloon congregation were licensed to use 
this chapel during the pleasure of the bishop. 

The pension of four pounds per annum, agreed by bishop 
Salmon, to be paid to the dean and chapter^i was continued 
until the time of bishop Goldwell, who subtracted it during 
his prelacy ; but his executors were forced to pay it, by the 
arbitration of bishop Nix, in 1508; and it was regularly 
paid to Michaelmas 164S, when bishop Hall remonstrated 
with the dean and chapter, saying, that the chapel belonged 
to them, and they might take it in their own hands, as he 
would no longer pay for it ; and from this time the pension 
ceased. 

This chapel suffered severely during the rebellion ; the 
conduct of the furious despoilers is stated by bishop Hall, in 
his treatise, called " Hard measure." He informs us, that 
" Sheriff Tofts and alderman Lindsey, attended by many 
zealous followers. Came into my chapel to look for supersli- 
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tioiM pictarei and reliqnea of idolatry, and leot for me, to 
let me know, tbey foond those windows full of images, which . 
were very offensive, and mdst be demolished ; I told them, 
tbey were the pictnres of some ancient and worthy bishops, 
as St. Ambrose, St. Austin, &c. : it was answered me, that 
tbey were so many popes ; and one younger man among the 
rest would take upon him to 'defend, that every diocesan 
bishop was a pope : I answered him with some scorn, and 
obtained leave, that I might, with the least loss and defacing 
of the windows, give orders for taking off that offence, which 
I did by causing the heads of the pictnres to be removed, 
since I knew the bodies could not offend." 

The exertions, however, of the prelate were unavailing, 
for soon afterwards the work of destruction again commenced, 
the windows were entirely broken, the lead taken from the 
roof and sold, and the whole building so destroyed, that bishop 
Reynolds, at the restoration, when be repaired the palace, re- 
built the present chapel, a little to the northward of the ori- 
ginal building, and herein he and his successor, bishop Spar- 
row, are interred, commemorated by mural monuments. 

The chapel joins the east end of the palace, and stands on • 
the south side of the remains of the ancient hall, as will be 
seen by a reference to the annexed view : it is now disused 
for the purposes of divine worship. 

The bishop's gate forms the principal entrance to the 
north side of the palace, and stands on the plain, opposite 
St. Martin's church. This gate was erected by William 
Alnwyk, who was appointed bishop of Norwich, by the pro- 
visory bull of Pope Martin the Fifth, dated Feb. 87, 1496. 
The stmctore is square, supported by buttresses at the cor- 
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ners, and the outside ones were snrmonnted by figures oa 
pedestals, but only one remains ; the front is divided by a 
moalding, and in the upper compartment is a canopied niche, 
with a figure in a sitting posture : beneath the moulding is 
a display of ornamental tracery, surrounding, alternately, 
shields and the letter HH. The interior is vaulted over. 

It appears that bishop Alnwick did not complete bis de- 
signs, for the wooden gates remaining there were evidently 
put up by Walter Hart, from the mitres and numerous hearts 
cut thereon, although that bishop, to preserve Alnwyk's 
benefaction, caused his arms only to be affixed there. 




AYOT ST. LAWRENCE, 



HERTFORDSHIRE. 



Atot St.Lawbence wasancientlytbedememeof theSazoD 
kingSy and in the time of Edward the Confessor, was held by 
earl Harold ; but after the Conquest it was granted to Ro- 
bert de Gemon. It afterwards belonged to a family sur* 
named de Ayot, who held it under the earls of Hereford and 
the abbots of St. Alban. Channccy states, but erroneously, 
that this manor was granted to Radhere, the founder of St. 
Bartholomew's Priory, in Smitbfield, to whom it never be- 
longed : this appears to have arisen from the circumstance of 
Canons in Shenley, which anciently formed part of the pos- 
sessions of St. Bartholomew's, having been granted out along 
with this manor, by Henry the Eighth, to Nicholas Bristowe, 
and others. The fiunily of Bristowe continued in possession 
of Ayot till the beginning of the eighteenth century, when it 
was purchased by Thomas Lewis, esq. after whose death it 
was sold to Cornelius Lyde, esq. The latter left two daugh- 
ters, co-heiresses, one of whom married her cousin-german, 
sir Lionel Lyde, an eminent tobacco'merchant, who was 
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created a barooet in the year 1773. He purchased the 
other ahare of this manor from hit wife't sitter ; and dying 
witboot issue, in 179S, th^ whole estate devolved to his bro- 
ther, Samuel Lyde, esq. whose family are the present posses- 
sors. 

The mansion of the Lydes is a neat brick building, situ- 
ated in a small though pleasant park. 

Ayot St. Lawrence contains two churches ; one of which 
was erected by the late sir Lionel Lyde ; the other is an an- 
cient and renerable ruin: the plans on which they were 
built are singularly dissimilar. 

The new church was erected after the ancient Grecian 
model, by the celebrated Nicholas Revet. The west front 
consists of a colonnade, connected with a kind of open 
pavillion at each extremity, having a dome above ; and of 
a portico, forming the principal entrance, in the centre, with 
this inscription on the pediment : 



Hanc .fiadem D. O. M. UON£L LTPE, Baronetus. 

Manerii Dom. et Eoclesise patron, extruzit 

A. C. MDCC. LXXVIII. 



In the centre of each pavillion is a pedestal of white marble ; 
that to the south is inseribed to the memory of sir Lionel 
Lyde, who died in June, 1798, in his sixty-eighth year, 
and it has also the following inscription on the back, in com- 
memoration of the architect. 
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NIOOLAUS REVETT SiifokietuU 

Qui plurimos atmo* 
Romm AthtnU et Smynue commoraiut 

Hanc Bcclbsiam 

JSd antiqtue Architecture Exemplatia 

Qum in Cfrwcite atque Asia Minori 

adhuc vitufUur 

deHgnavU cxtruxii^ decoravit. 

Hoc Monument VM potuit 

Sumptibus LiONELLi Ltde, Baronetti, 

A. D. MDCC. LXXXVUI. 



The groand-plan of the old church it equally aoeommon. 
It aifiimes the form of an oblong iqoarey nearly a doable 
cabe, leparated Into two parts by pointed arches ; and the 
eastern part again divided into two cbanceU, communicating 
by an open arch. 

At the north-west angle of the western part is the 
towrer, which occapies about one-eighth of the whole Is- 
bricy and opens to the nave by pointed arches. The capi- 
tals of the pillars supporting the arch which divides the 
nave from the north chancel, are curiously ornamented with 
foliage and birds; and the mouldings were elaborately 
wrought, the outermost being terminated withjiculptures of 
human figures. Against the north wall of this chancel was 
an ancient altar-tomb, neatly ornamented at the sides, by 
ranges of handsome pointed arches (in relief, with trefoil 
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heads, and baTing oo the top, iocombent effigies of sir John 
Barre and hb lady. These 6gai«s are moM shamefully ma- 
tilated : the former is represented in armonr, with a close 
behuet, hanng an oval apertore for the fam ; his feet are 
resting on a lion, and bis head on a helmet and mantle. This 
tomb has been removed to the tower. 

Some feet above sir John Barre's tomb, fixed into the 
west wall of the tower, are the remains of the tomb of 
Nicholas Bristowe, esq. and his wife, which fiormerly was 
placed against the sooth wall of the north chancel, but 
removed at the time when the church had greatly gone to 
rain. The remains consist of the kneeling effigies of sir 
Nicholas and his lady on cushions : immediately above 
them, in another compartment, are six more kneeling 
figures, supposed to be their children ; and over thetti is 
a plate of brass, with an inscription : tMs is surmounted 
by the fEunily arms. 

In the north wall of the sonth chancel, which was that 
appropriated for the celebration of divine service, was a very 
curious free-stone mfniatttre figure of a Knight Templar, or 
Crusader, lying in a recess, probably coeval with the build- 
ing, under an obtuse pointed arch, quite plain. This figure 
scarcely exceeds twenty-four inches in length ; a peculiarity, 
perhaps, that cannot be paralleled in more than ti^ or tbrefe 
instances': the hands, which are now broken olF, formerly 
held a bearti 

In the wall that separates the chancels, on the south 
side, is an ancient stone coffin ; this was considered as a 
seat, till the falting of a beam broke off in up^er cor- 
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tier of Uie .lid, and dUcoTered a tkoU lying in a catity pur- 
posely formed to receive it. On opening the ooiBn, in Au- 
gust, ISOl, al! the remaining bones of a skeleton were found 
arranged nearly in their proper order. Thelid is sculptured 
with an ornamented cross, and shaped similarly to that of 
the coffin of king William Rufus, at Winchester, with a ridge 
in the middle, and sloping towards the edges. Several curi- 
ous corbel heads support the outer mouldings of the arches 
in different parts. The east window of the north chancel 
was elegantly ornamented in the pointed style, having three 
trefoil-headed lights, separated by muUions ; and in the space 
above them, two Catherine wheels, with various crockets : 
beneath the inner mouldings, .on each side, was a canopied 
niche of rich workmanship. In this window was some fine 
punted glass, with the arms of the Bristowes, formerly lords 
of the manor ; and above, the royal arms of £ngland, with- 
in a bordure, charged with the cognizances of the houses of 
York and Lancaster : these arms are now preserved in the 
window of a bouse near the church. The font is of an oc- 
tagonal form, ornamented with various mouldings, and having 
three trefoil-headed blank arches on the upper parts of each 
of its different faces. 

The new church was erected at the expense of sir Lionel 
Lyde, under the expectation that he should be permitted to 
add the site of the ancient one to his park ; but when the 
roof of the latter had been destroyed, and all the timbers car- 
ried away, and the building otherwise greatly dilapidated, an 
injunction was issued by the bishop, to prevent its being fur- 
ther spoiled, on the principle, that ground, once consecrated. 
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ought not to be cooferted to secular parpotet, without evU 
deot neoettity. 
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KINGSGATE, ISIfi OF THANET, K^NT. 



KiNGsoATEy the villa of the ]ate Henry lord Holland, 
litaDdt in the dimple of a biH jTronting the sea^ and airesta 
the attention of every spectator. It yvas built under the dbeo* 
lion of lord Newboroogh, and was intended to represeot 
Ckero's villa on the coast of Baie. 

On the front of the house, toward the sea, is a noble Doiie 
portico : the wings are foced with corioufly wrought flints ; 
and the back part consists of several buildings, ingeniously 
connected with each other. This seat, though low in the an- 
tiRjue style of villas, ' contains some good apartments,, v^bkh 
were once fitted up in the most costly and curious taste ; bat 
most of the ornaments, which were purchased in Italy at a 
great expense, were removed, on its being offered for sale. 

At the upper end of a long walk in the garden is a hand- 
ome column of Kilkenny marble, called Countess Pillar ; 
crectM to the memory of lady Hillsborough, who died al 
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NaplAy in 1 7<»79 with an appropriate idscriptioii. Aroand 
this villa are a Dumber of nngnlar fiuitastic IniildiiigSy rapidly 
batteniD^ to decay; intended to represent Gothic mins, <tf 
ahiott any description. One of the most comidcrable is the 
eootent containing the remains of a chapel and five cells ; 
which afford an assylom to some poor fiuailies^ and therefore 
may be contemplated with a more refined pleasure than if the 
bnildi^g were a mere eye-trap. Before it is a doister^ and at 
the east end agateway and a porter's lodge. 

NeaMT the cliff is a rode Gothic bnilding, erected on the 
larger of the two tomoli^ called Hackendown Banks ; which, 
according to tradition, mark the spot where a bloody battle 
was fooghty in 853, between the Danes and the £nglisb, 
nnder the Earls Alcber and Honda ; in which the latter were 
defirated, after prodigies of valonr had bean performed on 
both sides. Both these bainows hare been opened ; and were 
foand to contain graves cnt ont of the solid chalk, of an ob- 
long oral form, not more than three feet long, and covered 
with flat stone. In one- of them were discovered three .nras 
of coarse black ilUborot- earth, which ommbled to pieces on 
being exposed to the wr. • 

On a tablet is a Latin inscription, which runs thns t 

** To the memory of the Danes and Saxons, who were 
fighting for the possession of Britain (soldiera think evtry 
tiung their own l), the Britons having before been perfldi- 
oosly and cruelly eipelled : this was erected by Henry lord 
Holland.- 

No history records who were the commanders in this action, 
•r what was the event of it. It happened about the year 
800 ; and that it was fought on this spot is probubley* from 
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tfie maoy bodici which were-baricd in this ind the adljacliiit 



Id the Ticinity of these banks is an opening throogh the 
diff to the leTcl of the sea-shore, fbnnerly called Bartholo- 
mew's gate, (which we have represented) ; bat when Charles 
the Second landed here with the doke of York, in his passage 
from London to DoTcr, the inhabitants gave it the name of 
Kingsgate, and recorded the incident by the sabse()aeBt 
Latin distich affixed in brass letters on the gate: 

Olim porta (iii Fatroni Barthdomsi, 
None regis jnssu Regia Porta Tocor. 

Hie exscenserant Car. JI.:B. 

Etia. dnx £bor. «0 Janii 1683. 

In Saxon characters on the side next the sea is inacribed; 
<< God bless Barth'lem's gate." 

The bead-house next attracts the attention of visitors. It 
is built in the shape of a Roman chapel, with Gothic win- 
dows. It is now called the ^ Noble Captain Digby," and 
is converteil into a house of accommodation for parties of 
pleasure. 

At a short distance is the temple of Neptune^ with an 
appropriate inscription. Arx Buochim, a small casUe built 
in imitation of those erected by Henry the Eighth, for the 
protection of the coast, Harley Tower, Whitfield Tower, 
(jirhich is engraved), erected on the highest spot of the island. 
Countess Fort, and the Castle, originally intended for a 
mews, all descrfft the notice of the tnrions spectator. 



KINOfOATK. 

Between Kingigate and BnNkbtain it tiie Nortb Forel|iod« 
supposed to be the'Cantiam of Ptolemy, the most eaitern 
point of England. On its top is a light-boose, fornished 
with patent lamps of large magnifying lenses, twenty incbea 
in diameter. These lamps are lighted at son-set, and kept 
bomiog till break of day. 




RAINE CHURCH, 

ESSEX. 

Batnb lici w«it of Bndntree, in the road to Danmoww-;- 
Tbo name it otherwiie written in lecorda, Bainei and Reynes* 
It it called Little Bayne, in contradistinction to Great Bayne, 
now Bimintree ; both which are coni|irehended in Doneiday 
book nnder the name <rf Bainet. It wai teparated from 
Great Bayne abont the time of king Henry the Second.^— 
Gndmin and Alain, in Edward the Ck>nfe8tor't reign, had the 
two chief lordihips in this parish, Bayne Hall and Old Hall ; 
bnt at the time of the general survey they were holden by 
Hogh de Montfbrt fmd his under-tenant, Akher, and by 
Boger de Baines, or as corruptly written, de Bamis. 

The chnrch is an ancient bnilding, snppostd to have been 
founded soon after the separation of the parishes, and was 
Tery fimious, in the catholic times, for an altar and chapel, 
erected in the south aisle, to the honour of the Virgin Mary. 
This altar was much frequented by pregnant women, who 
sought by their supplications to the Virgin to obtnin a 
safe delivery, and, according to tradition, with such great 
success, that the adrice to *' go ere long and s%y your prayers 
at Baine," became a common proverb. 

Bayne Hall was the part which was holden by Hugh de 
Moutfort. This Hugh was the younger son of Juistin de 
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Bastenbnrc, a Nonuaa, and commonly called Hngb witll l!lie 
beard, the Normans being at that time usually shaved. The 
mansion-bouse at Rayne. was not all built at once : it con- 
sists of two parts. Tbe old part seems to be built by the 
WelleSy and tbe new by sir Giles Capel. In tbe windows of 
the chamber over tbe parlour were several escutcheons. 

Thb manor>bouse of Raynes was situated in tbe north pait 
of this parish, in an enclosure called Chapel Field, upon a 
small ascent near the river, where there are still visible marks 
of the house and moats that encompassed it ; and in the bol* 
low Irom the road to the bouse were fish ponds, now turned 
into hop grounds. When this field was ploughed up, -within 
the memory of some lately living, the rubbish and stones of 
the old mansion-house .were laid bare. 




STRATHAVEN CASTLE, 

LANARKSHIRE. 

' The Castle of Strathaven is beaatifnily sitiuited oil the 
banks of the rif er Atod, in the county of Lanart. 

' 'There is no certain tradiUon as to the year in which it was 
b'dilt. It is generally supposed to have been by Andrew, 
first lord ATendale, who was created in 1456. It stands up* 
on a rocky eminence, and was surrounded by a strokig wall, 
tnrretted, and the entrance secured by a drawbridge. 

The barony and lordship of Avendale were exchanged by 
Andrew, the third lord, with sir James Hamilton, of Fynnart, 
for the barony of Ochiltrie, in Ayrshire. They afterwards 
came into the duke of Hamilton's family, whose property 
they still remain. 

Stratbaven Castle, and the Castle of Arran, were alter* 
nately the residence of Ann, duchess of Hamilton, during 
the interregnum. She died of extreme old age in the year 
1716, and since her death this castle bas been soffered to iall 
to decay. 

The namei of some places a^jojning, such as Kirkwood 



and Hawkwood, seem to indicate that this district was < 
adorned with wood, of which there are no longer any Testiges 
but what are coouimmi all orer this part of the country : lafge 
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trooks of oak and birch are frequently found at tome depth 
in the morasses. 

A Roman road, or causeway, can be trabed for seYcral 
miles on the south side of the Ayoo, in this parish, and ad- 
joining to it. 

The town of Strathaven was created into a bnigh of ba- 
rony, in the year 1450, with the usual pririleges, and had an 
extensive commonly, all of which has long ago become pri- 
vate property. It has a weekly market and a number of 
annual fairs, but having no public funds, has no other ma- 
gistracy than a baron-bailie, appointed by the duke of Ha- 
milton. 
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CHEPSTOW CASTLE, 
MONMOUTUSHIRB. 

Chepstow U titaated aboat three miles Irom the passage 
•fer the SeTero, at Anst Ferry, fire from the New Passage 
or Black Bock, fi^een from Monmoath, siscteen from Bris- 
toly tweaty-eight Irom Glouocster, and oae hundred and 
thirty-four Irom London, near the mouth of the river Wye, 
over which it has a good bridge of stone and wood, and is 
now a populous and thriring town. 

The princely ruin of Chepstow Castle, stretching along a 
grand perpendicular <£ir, proudly rises above the stream of 
the Wye. The grand entrance to the Castle is a Noiman 
arch, flanked by circular towers. Around the court, to which 
you enter Irom the gateway, aro the remains of the baronial 
hall, numerous apartments, a kitchen, ^nd an enormous 
round tower, which was the ancient citadel. Some of the 
rooiDS aro kept in ropair, and aro now used for a dwelling. 
The second court is now laid out as a Idtchen garden : the 
third court contained the chapel, a fiUe romnant of antiquity, 
possessing a greater degree of decoration than any other 
part of the castle. A range of niches appear within the 
walls of this structuro at some distance Irom the floor, 
•which it is reported was once occupied by statues: the 
mortices of beams seem to indicate that a gallery was con- 
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stracted roond the roon. The stile of tbc wiodowi and 
ornanieDts U Gothic. There was a fourth coort, separated 
from the principal mast of buildings bj a draw-bri(^. 

The castle is, bj tradition, said to have been erected about 
the time that Jnlina Cesar ioTaded Britaio; bat better 
authority gircs its erection to the eleventh centary, when 
William FStzosbom, eari of Hereford, built it to defend the 
ample possessions granted him in this quarter by William 
the Conqueror. 

This fortress is remarkable in history for the gallant de- 
fence which it made with a slender garrison against a ooosi- 
derable force, headed by Oliver Cromwell. After a long 
siege it was taken, and nearly all its defenders were sacri- 
ficed. 
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BURFORD, 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

BuBPORD ii a large marlcet town, distant 71 miles N. W. 
from LondoD, 50 fromBatb, 54 from Bristol, 41 from Wor- 
cester, and 29 from Gloucester, to each of which places it 
commonicates by a good turnpike road. 

Borford was formerly a chartered town. Henry the Second 
granted it all the customs of the townsmen of Oxford, and 
though it afterwards lost most of its privileges, it still ivtains 
some appearance of a corporation, having a common seal, and, 
being.governed by two bailiffs and burgesses, two constables, 
and four tithing men. 

The church of Burford is a large handsome fttbric, of Go- 
thic architecture, with a most beautiful spire. The patron 
of the vicarage is the bishop of Oxford. John Lentbal^ esq. 
descendant of the famous speaker to the long parliament, is 
the lord of the manor, and reside* at the priory near the 
town, which was the scite of a religious house, belonging to 
the abbey of Reynsham, in Somersetshire, 

Hero is a free grammar-school, over which is the town- 
hall, wherein the assises for the county of Oxford were held 
in the year 1SS6. Burford formerly sent one member to 
parliament. 

At Battle-edge, near this town, Authred, king of the West 
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Saxom^ beat Ethelbald, king of the Mercians, in a pitched 
batUe, and threw o£F his yoke. There is still celebrated 
yearly, on Midsummer eve, a festival, which tradition honors 
as originating in the result of this conflict. 

The races at Burford have long been femoos. It is like- 
wise noted for an excellent manufacture of saddles, and being 
situated in a fine com country, it has a large market every 
Saturday for that needful article, and for cattle. 




WHIPPINGHAM CHURCH, 
ISLE OF friQHT, hampsbihe. 

Whippinoham Church is a stractore of more extent 
than the generality of those in the Isle of Wight. It ap- 
peals to have been erected about the time of Henry the 
Sixth, and is of the plainest style of Gothic architeetnre^ 
clean and comfortable in appearance, and well attended as a 
place of worship, the village containing upwards of twelve 
hundred inhabitants. 

The parsonage is inhabited at present by a most worthy 
and intelligent gentleman, and situated in a most delightCol 
spot : it commands most extensive Tiew^, and one peculiarly 
picturesque, having the winding river Medina, with hanging 
woods on its banks, through an extensive and ^lighly-diver- 
tiled scene, up to and backed by the town of Newport. 

. Badmore, the residence and park of Charles JoUffe, esq. 
near to Whippingham, is well deserving the attention of all 
Tisitors to this part of the island; as is likewise Qnarr 
Abbey, about four miles from hence ; but few vestiges of this 
ooce-celebrated foundation remnn: some cellait, and the 
refectory, now converted into a bam, are nearly the whole : 
the wall, which surrounded the monastery when standing, 
dearly a mile in circumference, is stilly by some of its foun- 
dations remaining, to be traced. The monastery, which be- 
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longed to the Ckterdao Order, wai foooded by BeMwin, 
cnl of DeroDskire, in the reign of Henry the Firtt, and pro- 
iMbl J received its name from the adjacent itone qnarries. 
On its dittolotion the materials of the bnilding irere sold to 
• person, who carried away a great part of them, and sacri- 
kigioQsIy disturbed the dost of many persons of distinction 
who lay buried here. The situation of this abbey is agree- 
ably secluded and sheltered by woods, except towards the sea. 
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WANTAGE^ 
fiERKS IiIR£. 

Thii market tcwD, reodered fomons as beioj^ the birth- 
place of oar good and great king Alfred, is seated oa the 
skirts of the prolific rale of White Horse, and there is no 
doubt of its baring once been a Roman station. In its 
neigbbonrhood the remains of rarions eras are still to be 
traced— >Boman works demolished to make room for Saxon, 
and these again destroyed that the devices of more modern 
times might be executed. 

The vallum of the Roman station in Wantage was plainly 
to be traced in Uie early part of the last century, inclosing a 
space on the south side of the brook, called the High Garden, 
A hollow way into the town from Farriugdon, Grove-street, 
a morass, and a rirer, fonn the sides of an oblong square^ 
containing about six acres of ground. On this very spot, 
.says the antiqijary of Wantage, Mr. Wise, « stood the Saxon 
palace where king Alfred was born." In an enclosure, near 
the brook, Roman coins and other vestiges have been fre- 
quently found, and not far from the river the remains of a 
building, called king Alfred's cellar, were discovered, which 
was paved with Roman brick, and had all the appearance of 
having formerly been a bath. 

Wantage is supp<^ed to have been a place of some coose- 
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qnence in the SaxoD times ; it was nodoabtedly a royal seat^ 
and appears, together with the sarroaodiog coQQtry, to haT« 
beeo the patrimony of the West Saxoo kings. By the will of 
Alfred, it was bequeathed to bis coosin Alfrith, and was first 
made a market town about 150 years after the Conquest, 
through the interest of Fulk Fitz-warine, on whom it was 
bestowed by Roger Bigod, earl marshal of England, as a 
reward for military services. Its present population b up- 
wards of 9000. 





BERMONDSET ABBET, SURREY. 

But very small reoiatns of this oDce-extensire endowment 
are now to be seen. It is not many years since the, last relic 
of any extent was removed ; that is, the gate-hoase, (which 
we have engraved), and some adjoining buildings. 

It was a priory of Benedictine monks of the Claniac or- 
der, add stocked at first from the priory of la Charit^ sur la 
Loire, to which it accordingly became subordinate as a cell. 
In the year 1S71, the 46th of Edward the Third, it was 
sequestered among the alien priories to the use of the crown, 
but re-established* by king Richard the Second, in the second 
year of his reign ; who also, two years afterwards, in eonii- 
deration of two hundred marks, enfranchised it, thereby ena- 
bling it to purchase and possess lands in its own right, and 
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to its own use and bene^t ; and, aboot eighteen yean after, 
converted it into an abbey. 

This house was surrendered to the crown on the 1st of Ja^ 
nuary, in the 29th year of Henry the Eighth, by Robert 
Warton, the last abbot, who had been bishop of St Asaph 
about a year and a half before, with which he was permitted 
to hold his abbey in commendani. As a further reward foi; 
his services in this particular, he was translated to Hereford^, 
in April, 1554, of which he died bishop, 22nd of Septesi-/ 
her, 1557. 

The small zigzag moulding on the wood-cut accompany- 
ing this description, was inserted into the wall not far Anom 
the ancient gateway, and was most probably a part of the 
ornaments of the church. 




ST. MARY'S CHURCH, 

ELY, CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

In the divisions of the lands and revenuesy in 1 109, at the 
fooodatitm of the bishopric of '£ly, this charch was assigned 
to the convent, and is now in the dean and chapter. It con- 
tains some rather carious architectural remains, particularly 
the north and south door arches ; they bring pointed and 
decorated with different sorts of Normap mouldings; but 
the columns have slender detajcbed shafts united under one 
capita], wreathed with foliage, as in the early English style. 

It is known that this Jchurch was rebuilt by bishop Ensta- 
chins, the founder of the galilee of tjlie cathedral ; and, in 
the chronological table Jsept at Ely, its completion is placed 
in 1915. Although the doora are undoubted parts of this 
erection, yet they are not considered the mostancient specimens 
that are still to be seen : some parts of the nave, particularly the 
columns, are supposed to be parts of the old church, which 
the bishop worked into his new one. 

Ely St. Mary, was one of the oldest possessions of the 
convent, and there was undoubtedly a charch on the very 
site the bishop chose for his re-erection ; therefore it is not 
exceeding the bounds of probability in supposing that he 
would use as much of tbc old building as could be made to 
suit his purpose. 



8T. BfARY't CHUBCH. 

The chancel of this church is coot idered a beantifnl speci- 
men of the early English style, having the lancet-headed 
windows ; and the chi^ on the south side of the church is 
not for removed from it either in beauty or antiquity. 
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WARKWORTH HERMITAGE, 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Db. Pbsct, id bis bcautifal ballad of tbe Hermit of Wark- 
tvortby has described with the happiest effect the scenery and 
local peculiarities of this retired and romantic spot; 
as well as related a most affecting tale, which history and 
tradition in a great degree connects with it. This hermitage 
is probably the best preserved and most entire relic of the 
kind now remaining in this coaatry. The approach is kept 
in neat order, but still retains itt original form. A narrow 
walk on the brink of the river leads to the door of the her- 
mitage ; the walk being confined to a very narrow space by 
ft range of lofty perpendicular rocks on the other side. The 
steps, the vestibule, and the chief apartments, are hewn out 
of the bosom of a. freestone rock about twenty feet high, 
embowered with stately trees, which impend from the top of 
the precipice and the fissures of the clift ; one lower aad 
outward apartment is of masonry. The excavations coib« 
prise three apartments, which have been not unaptly deno- 
minated the chapel, the sacristy, and the antichapel. Of 
these the chapel is very entire, but the two others have 
suffered by the falling in of a part of the rock. 

The entrance to the apartment constructed of masonry is 
by a passage from the othen, of three paces; the door-way 
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it DKtfkcd withtberemaiiisof boltsaiidiroaliiiigct. Faarnkg 
from Ibis baildiog by tbe way io wbieh it was entered, a 
iigfat of •eventceo ttriM presents itself, wbieh conducts to a 
little Tettibole, with a teat oo each side capable td boMing 
one person only ; abore tbe inner door-way of wbicb some 
letters appear, tbe remains of a pbrase, wbieh may be tbns 
rendered into English — ** Mj ttart have been my food daf 
and nighi" In tliese seats or niches tbe hermit sat to con- 
template, and tbe prospect from them was well calculated to 
inspire meditation. 




EYE, 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

On the pbte accompanyiag tbis description, the coaoty it 
hf miitake put Suffolk, instead of Northamptonshire. 

Eye is, in old records, written Eya, or the island lying 
north of Peterborough. It is a village of no very conside- 
rable extent, situated on a rising ground, and before the 
draining of the fen, in winter time, was entirely surrounded 
with water. Formerly the inhabitants supported themselves 
by fishing and fowling; but now there are no persons here 
niio make a professton.of such occupations. 

Upon the erection of the see of Peterborough, after the 
dissolution of the convent, in the thirty-tbiid year of Henry 
the Eighth, the manor of Eye and the demesne lands, with 
the tithes and tithe bam in Eye, were given to the bishop and 
bis successors. Here the bishop's lessee tenant holds oourt- 
leet and court-baron. 

The church is dedicated to Saint Matthew, and was built 
in 1548, out of the ruins of Northolm, or Northam Chapel 
It is supplied by a curate at the appointment of the bishop ; 
but, in the time of abbot William Waterville, there was the 
Chapel de Eea, which Reginald, a Capilhin, vicar to the 
sacrist of Burgh, engaged to serve with the chapel of Thorp, 
payiQg all duties to the bishop, archdeacon, and deao, for 
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which he wai to bavv the diet of a knight in the abbot's 
bally and the third part of all the profits which belonged to 
the altar, with other emoluments. 




MAYFIELD ABBEY, 

SUSSEX. 

Matfibld Abbey, or PAtACE, bos formerly been a moit 
magnificent ttructnre ; tbe remains of it at present are Tery 
extensive, and in many respects grand. 

In 1SS2, a provincial council was assembled bere, and 
a constitution passed relating to holidays, their number, and 
the observance of them; and, in 1862, another was held 
here on tbe same siibject. 

In 1959, archbishop Boniface obtained a charter from 
Henry the Third for a market and a fair, to be held at May- 
field. In 1889, a great fire happened bere, which consumed 
the church and almost all tbe town. , 

The manor and mansion was granted, by archbishop 
Cranmer, in 1525, to Henry the £igbtb, who gave it the 
same year to Edmund Worth, by wl^om it was shortly after 
alienated to sir Thomas Gresham, who bad the.bonoorof 
entertaining queen Elizabeth here in her Kentish progress, in 
1 578. A large room in the habitable part of the building 
still retains the name of 5< Queen Elizabeth's Room." 

The mansion was bequeathed, by sir Thomas Gresham, 
to sir Henry Nevil, who sold it to Thomas Bray, of Borwasb, 
esq. whose widow disposed of it to John Baker, esq. to the 
widow of one of whose descendants it lately belonged* 
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MAYFIELD ABBEY. 



The priocipal remains consist of the rains of the great ball, 
which are still magnificent; the gate-bouse, and porters' 
lodge : these latter are pretty entire, and there are remains 
4)f a covered way from the palace to the chnrcb. 




LESNESS ABBEY, 

KENT. 

It appea» that ** Richard de Lacy, chief justice of England, 
in the year 1178, founded and endowed an abbey of canons re- 
gnlar of the order of St. Angustioe, at Westwood, in his village 
of Lesness, and next year quitting his honors and great prefer- 
ments, he took upon him the habit of a canon in this house, 
then scarce finished ; and, dying on July 1 4, 1 1 79, was buried 
nndera sumptuous monument in the choirof his church here." 

This monastery, with its church, was dedicated to St. Mary 
and St. Thomas the Martyr. Godfrey de Lacy, a near 
relation of the founder, who had been consecrated bishop of 
Winchester in the year 1189, was a great benefactor to it. 

In an ancient valaation of the temporalities of religious 
houses, taken in the time of Edward the First, those of tha 
abbey of Lisness, with the passage of the water and the mtursh 
lands, with the revenue of Dartford, Lodeham and Green- 
wich, were valued at 22/. 18«. ^d. In the twenty-first year 
of the same reign, the abbot and John Peche, who held the 
manor of Lesness in dower, as the inheritance of John, earl 

of Athol, each. claimed to have wreck of the sea in the Thames ' 

within the manor of Lesness, the former alledging that he j 

found hit abbey seized of the same at his coming to it But ! 

it was given against him, it being found by inquisition- that the 
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ancfttort of the abote-muncd cail had enjoyed the wreck at 
albreaaid, within the manor, bcjond nemoiy. 

This abbej was one of those whose lands were seqnestnted 
to foond two colleges by cardinal Woolsey, in the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, one at Oxford, and the other at Ipswich ; 
its spiritualities were then Talned at 75/. S#. 4d. and its tem- 
poralities at U 1/1 5#. 8tf. per annom. 

There are bat small remains of this abbey now to be seen ; 
the estate is the property of St. Bartholcmew's Hospital, at 



COBHAM HALL, AND THE COLLEGE 
AT COBHAM, 

KENT. 

Having, ia the ninth number of the Antiquarian Itine-^ 
nuy, given a view of Cobfaam Hall, and likewise the entcance 
to the college, and accompanied them with detcriptiont 
rehting to their present state, it will be necessary to revert to 
the bistoi7 of the ancient and noble &mily of the Cobhams ; 
who, from the beginning of the reign of king John to that of 
James the First, daring a space of nearly four centmies, h«ld 
this noble estate, with several others. 

Henry de Cobham, who was' one of the justices of .the great 
•iiise. In the first of king John, obtained a grant of the 
manors of Cobham and Sbome from William, a Norman 
soldier, snmamed Quatre-mere, or knight of the Fonr Seas, 
for certain services which he had rendered to Henry the 
Second* He left three sons ; John, who succeeded him ; 
Beginald, or Reinold, who was a justice itinerant, and lord 
warden of the Cinque Ports, in the time of Henry the Third ; 
and William, who was also a justice itinerant in the same 
leign. The former was twice married^ and had three sons : 
John ; Henry, Le Uncle, as he was afterwards called, the 
possessor of Ronndall, in Sbome; and Ranald, aocettot 
tD the Cobhant of Star-borough Caitle, in Surrey. John, 
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the eldest, was constable of Rochester Castle, and became 
?ery eminent for hU knowledge of the laws : he was several 
times JQstice itinerant, in the reigns of Henry the Third and 
Edward the First ; and passed through various subordinate 
situations with great honour, till be at lengtb was constituted 
a baron of the £xchef|uer^ in 1384. On his death, in 1300, 
he was succeeded by his eldest son, Henry de Cobham, who, 
with three others of his family, was knighted in Scotland, 
for the eminent services they had rendered the king at the 
siege of Carlaverock. He was the first lieutenant (so called] 
of Dover Castle, and warden of the Cinque Ports. In the 
seveBteeBth of Edward the Third, obtained license of free 
Wttfn«ai in bis lordship of Cobhaoi, and all other maaon be* 
longing to him in Kent ; and, in the twenty-fifth, had waa^ 
moas to parliament : he afterwards served in the wan m 
France, and was made a knight baiin«r«t. «Mn da Cob* 
bai», his son and suoceMor, the third and last baron Oobham> 
of his fomily, commonly eallcd the Founder,, froa4iis hafvki|p 
fbmided and endowed a college and chantry at Cobfaam, 
served also in the wars in Tnact, both in the leiga of SdU 
ward the Third and lUebard the Seik>nd> by the laMev at wteK 
be was made a bnigbt banneret, in the tenth of lUebafid, 
be was one of the fowteentordB constituted governors <»f the 
realm, and empowered 4» inquire intv the misconduct of the 
preceding administration ; Ibrongb whkh, on tbe Mvereiga 
f egaioing his ascendancy, be was impeached of treason, and 
condemned to death ; but his sentence was tooverted iato 
banishmeBt to the isle of Jersey, by especial fkvoar of the king. 
He was recalled on Hie aocetsioB of Henry the Wcmtth, aod 
died in tbe Biotb of Hm ■ane' rtigtk, IcwriBg by JobBi Ma 
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dMiglttser, who died before btm, and her husbandf air John 
de U Pboie, knt. a grand-^agbter and heirets, alM» onacd' 
Joan. Thii lady was married io succeMlion, to tir Robeit 
HcnneQdak, kot. sir Reginald Brajbrookey knt sir NicbolM» 
Hawberk, knt. (all of whom died during the life of her grands 
father), sir Jobo Oldcastle, knt. the nnfoitnliate Tietiaof a* 
jest on archbishop Arnndel, (who aasamed the title of loi4 
Cobbam in rigbt of his wife, and was bttrni aHve for his ad-^ 
berence totbe opinions of the Lollards, of whose seethe wav 
considered as the chief,) and sir John Harpenden, knt. She 
had issue by alt her husbands but the last; yet all ber 
children died young, with the eiception of Joan, her yoangest 
child by sir Reginald Braybrooke, who became her heiress, 
and married sir Thomas Brooke, knt. of Brooke, near Ikbet- 
tcr, in Somersetshire. He assumed the title of loud Cob*' 
bam in rigbt of bis lady, but was nerer summoned to paslfai- 
mtnt ; yet bis son and successor, Edward, the friend of 
Kchard, <fiBke of Tork, the ill*faCed rival of Henry the Sixlfe^y 
bad that honour, be being adtancetf to the barony of Cob" 
bam, in 1446. John, his son and successor, and second 
baron Cobbam of this fomily, assisted at the coronation of 
Henry the Seventh ; and united with Grey, earl of Kent, 
against the Cornish insurgents at the battle of Blackbeatb. 
Thomas, his son and heir, was succeeded by his eldest son, 
George, who was made a knight of the garter by Henry the 
Eighth, and lord deputy of Calais, which post be retained 
till the reign of queen Mary, by whom he was for a short time 
imprisoned in the Tower, on suspicion of his being concerned 
in the rebellion of sir Thomas Wyatt, though he had opposed 
the ^n^rance of tbe hitter into Cowling Castle. William, 
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kit eldest ton and tocecttori entcrtuned qoeeo Kliahefh ai 
Cobhun Hall doriog her progrcM tbroagli Kent, looo after 
dMs had aiceaded the throoe. The qoccD, with whom he bc- 
eame a great iaroarite, also appointed him lord chamberlain ; 
and be was likewise made lord warden of the Cinqne Portt, 
gofcmor of Dover Castle, &c. He died io March, 1596, 
hating by kis will directed the baildiog and endowment of a 
new college on the site of that which had been founded by 
bisanoestcr, John, lord Cobham. Henry, his eldest son, 
•oeceeded to his titles, inheritance, and places, lliis was 
the man whose weak understanding, and abject sonl, proved 
the roin of sir Walter Raleigh ; with whom the lord Grey 
of Wilton, and others, he had engaged in a conspiracy against 
the Cecils. Cobham was afterwards committed to the Tower 
during pleasure ; and all his possemions beiog seised by the 
king, was reduced to such extreme necessity, that he " had 
stanred," says Weldoo, ** had not a trencher-scraper, some- 
time his servant at ooort, relieved him with icnpt!" H« 
died in January, 16 19, without i 
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O Piers Sbooks' Tomb, Brent Pelbam 

Church ...... 

Lesness Abbey - . - . ^ • 
A Tower near St. Peter's - ' . 
Kingsgate ...... 

CobhamHall 

Do. College 

Bothwell Castic ...... 

Ditto, Plate 8 

Strathayen Castle .... 

Chepstow Castle .... 

Monmouth Castle - - - * - v » 

A Window of the Priory at Monmouth ( Monmouthfchlit. 

St. Thomas's Church, Do. . . - .J 

Remains of the great HaU, Bi>bop'sS- *. .^f. 

Palace, Norwich .....f •-•- 

Bishop's Palace, Do. . . . , . fNorfoH. . .^ . 
The Bishop's Gate, do. - t -. . J ^ .;. t; i-^ iv 
Warkworth Hermitage - . . . NqtiWbI^U&cU' 
Eye Church ..----- I^9r|b«m^io|iiUi«. 
Burford •---.r-*-". OjUbf^Ubby^ , ^ „ 
Bcrmondsey Abbey date . ^ * . Sucry. 
Mayfield Abbey . . - . - 



>Keiil. 



tanarKiMnfc 



INDEX 



TO THK ) 

ENGRAVINGS on WOOD in VOL. IV. 



In thia Indes ike Engravings on fP'ood are arranged in 
Counties, bui noticed as the Head or Tail Pieces to, the 
Descriptions the^' accompany. — H. P. implies Head- 
Piece; T, P. Tail-Piece, 



Counties, 

T. P. to the description of Ayot St, ^ CaraarFonshire. 

Lawrence Church \-. - -. - -^ 
PtaPt of Thomey Abb^ Clmrcby.T. P/ 

to the description of Ely t - -v^ u 'j l« 
Pkrt of the Abbey bnildings, J^Iy,T,P. > Cambridgeshire. 

to the description of Monmouth -^ 
Entrance to the White. Hart Inn,'. 

Launceston, T* P. to the descriptioa > Cornwall. 

of St Mary's Church, Ely - - -.. 
Cop-Stone Stone. T. P. Ja May6eldl ^, 

Abbey - - - . - - - ^jf Devonshire. 

Nondescript Sculpture in Chalk .Chr 1 
H. P. to the description of Kingsgatii 

Bade Sculpture in Chalk Church, T,P, 
to the description of Burford - - 

Cowling Castle, H. P. to the descrip- 
tion of Bennondsey Abbey - 

Font in Silk Willonghby Church, T.P.' 
to the description of Warkworth ! ^ Lincolnshire. 
Hermitage -...-..' 



^Kent. 



INDEX TO TBB WOOD SKGRAVINGS. 



> NoitbUDptdosbire. 

> Oxfordshire. 

> Pembrokeshire. 



AotientFoDtiD Harding^bnichyT. P.^ 

to the description of KiDgsgate - ( «,.j.. 
Ornamented Font in Hayes Church, ^"»«»*««- 

T. p. to the description of Wantage J 
Plut of Tmtern Abbey, T. P. to the"| 

description of Eye Cburcb ~ * * I 
Abergavenny Castle, T. P. to the de- > Monmonthshire. 

scription of the Bishop's Palace, | 

Norwich --------J 

Longthorpe Church, T. P. to the de-] 

scription of Braughing 
Font at Rotherfurd Grays, T. P. to tbel 

description of Wbippingbam Cborch j 
Haverfordwest Priory, H. P. to the | 

description of Monmouth - 
Ladlow Castle, T. P. to the descripO shropshii 

tionofThomey ----- -j *^ 

A Window of Bermondsey Abbey, T.*^ 

P. to the description of Strathaven 

CasUe 

Saxon Scnlptnres, Bermondsey Abbey, 

TIP. to the description of Bermond- 
sey Abbey - 
Winchelsea Gateway, T. P. to the\ , 

description of Bothweli Castle - 
Bemains of a Stone Cross at Stratford-' 

npon-Avon, T. P. to the description 

of Raine Chnrch 
The Gateway to St. William's College,"^ 

Tork, H.P. to the description of Ely 
^kstall Abbey, H. P. to the descrip- I «. ... 

tion of Thomey ------» 



^^Snrry. 



Ancient Font in Sairin Chnrch, T. P. 
to the description of ChipstowCastle^ 



Sossex. 



Warwickshire. 



END or VOLUME IV. 
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